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Brown  wins  lACP  office  in  iopsided  vote 


Mystery  man  Norton  hangs  on  to  office 


The  91st  anmial  conference  of 
the  IntematioDal  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  PoUce.  which  convened 
in  Salt  Lake  City  October  20  to 
26,  was  the  scene  of  some  intense 
yet  gentlemanly  politicking  that 
yielded  some  interesting  results, 
including  the  election  of  the 
organization's  first  black  vice 
president,  and  the  defeat,  by  nar- 
row margins,  of  five  of  six  propos- 
ed constitutional  amendments. 

Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  of  Houston 
took  the  sixth  vice  president’s 
chair  in  a landslide  victory  over 
Chief  Karlin  McEwen  of  Cayuga 
Heights,  N.Y.  Brown  won  the 
seat  with  1,076  votes  to 
McEwen's  370  and  set  a major 
precedent  in  becoming  the 
lACP's  first  black  vice  president. 

“I  am  elated  about  my 
election,”  Brown  said,  adding 
that  his  election  to  lACP  office 
was  not  only  personally  gratify- 
ing, but  was  a tribute  to  the 
Houston  Police  Department  as 
well 

"My  election  points  to  the  con- 
fidence other  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials throughout  the  world  have 
in  the  ability  of  the  Houston 
Police  Department  to  be  in- 
novative and  a leader  in  police 
work,”  he  said. 

Brown  said  he  plans  to  work  to 
strengthen  and  unify  the  lACP 
voice  in  law  enforcement.  *TACP 
has  to  be  a strong  voice  for  all 
aspects  of  law  enforcement,”  he 
said.  “I  am  seeking  unity  and  in- 
creased professionalism  in  law  en- 
forcement; lACP  should  be  the 


vehicle  for  accomplishing  that” 
In  other  contests  for  lACP  of- 
fice, incumbent  Chief  John 
ton,  formerly  of  the  California 
State  Police,  beat  challenger 
Chief  Larry  Vardell  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  the  first 
vice  president's  chair  by  a close 
vote  of  787  to  631  (see  related 
story  on  page  1).  Chief  Russ 


Brown 


Dwyer  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  won 
the  treasurer's  position  oyer  op- 
ponent Chief  Dix  Fetzer  of  New 
Jersey  by  a vote  of  878  to  644. 

Though  foxir  of  the  six  proposi- 
tions on  the  ballot  in  Salt  Lake  Ci- 
ty were  approved  by  a majority  of 
the  voters,  only  one  of  those  four 
passed  the  two-thirds  mark  re- 
quired for  incorporation  into  the 


By  Jeonifer  Browdy 

As  expected,  the  race  for 
first  vice  president  of  lACP 
was  a close  one.  Incumbent 
Chief  John  J.  Norton  squeaked 
a victory  past  challenger  Chief 
Larry  G.  Vardell,  winning  by 
only  166  votes,  787  to  631. 
Norton’s  campaign  was  spiced 
by  lack  of  support  from  his 
own  state,  California,  and  by 
well-founded  rumors  that  his 
position  as  chief  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  PoUce  was  tenuous  at 
best. 

VardeU,  who  last  year  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  for  sixth 
vice  president,  ran  for  first  vice 
president  this  year  on  a ticket 
that  pronounced  Norton  unfit 
for  I ACP  office  on  the  grounds 
that  his  position  in  law  enforce- 
ment was  unstable. 

Although  efforts  by  LEN 
staff  to  ascertain  the  status  of 
Norton's  employment  were  un- 
successful prior  to  the  election, 
during  the  conference  in  Salt 
Lake  City  rumors  had  it  that 


lACP  constitutioa  Two  of  the 
defeated  proposals  — one  that 
would  have  put  a spending  cap  on 
the  Board  of  Officers  and  one  that 
would  have  added  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  all  past 
presidents  who  were  still  active  in 
law  enforcement  — bit  the  dust 


Norton  would  be  resigning 
from  his  position  with  the 
California  State  PoUce  effec- 


Norton 

tive  November  1,  and  had  ac- 
cepted a position  as  police 
chief  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

The  only  proposition  that  will 
become  part  of  the  lACP  con- 
stitution passed  by  a vote  of  1,062 
to  311.  It  represents  an  internal 
organizational  change  that  will 
reorganize  the  geographic  group- 
ings of  the  states  so  that  their 


Repeated  efforts  to  contact 
Norton  for  verification  were 
unsuccessful. 

Following  the  election, 
however,  rumors  turned  into 
facts.  A telephone  call  to  the 
California  State  Police  con- 
firmed Norton's  resignation, 
and  Chief  VardeU  confirmed 
that  Parkersburg  had  chosen 
Norton  to  fill  their  vacant 
poUce  chief’s  slot  for  a 60-day 
probationary  term. 

However,  many  questions 
remain  unanswered.  Why  did 
Norton  win  the  lACP  election 
by  such  a narrow  margin? 
VardeU  suggested  that  the  300 
international  delegates  actual- 
ly decided  the  election. 

‘ 'There  is  a language  barrier, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
issues  to  them,”  VardeU  said. 
“They  didn’t  meet  coUectively 
before  the  election  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  so  I had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  them. 


representation  on  the  Executive 
and  Nominating  Committees  wiU 
reflect  current  membership 
population. 

The  three  propositions  that  got 
majority,  but  not  two-thirds,  ap- 
proval were: 

Continued  on  Page  16 
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Miami  to  share  its  experience  in  handiing  riots 


Members  of  the  Miami  and 
Metro-Dade  PoUce  Departments 
wiU  be  sharing  their  expertise  in 
handling  urban  rioting  in  a four- 
day  conference  to  be  held  in 
Miami  next  January  21-26. 

The  Urban  Disorder  Manage- 
ment Conference  will  explain  in 
detail  the  changes  in  poUce  and 
community  strategies  that  were 
developed  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
May  1980  riot  in  Miami. 

Sgt.  James  Cooner,  training 
coordinator  at  the  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department,  said  his 
department,  as  weU  as  the  other 
agencies  involved  in  quelling  the 
1980  outbreak  of  violence,  have 
come  a long  way  in  the  past  four 
years. 

"In  1980,  we  had  no  estabUshed 
mechanisms  for  working  with 
other  poUce  agencies,  so  we  were 
forced  into  working  by  the  seat  of 
our  pants  during  the  crisis.  The 
middle  of  a disorder  is  no  time  to  - 
be  planning  strategy,”  he  said. 

The  changes  instituted  by  the 
Miami  and  Metro-Dade  depart- . 


ments  began  with  internal 
policies,  such  as  mandating 
psychological  testing  for  recruits, 
and  changing  the  procedures  for 
handling  internal  investigations. 
Both  departments  also  worked  on 
tactical  improvements,  and  on 
developing  better  police- 
community  relations. 

In  1980,  Sgt.  Cooner  said,  the 
local  Miami-area  poUce  agencies 
requested  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Guard  in  halting  the 
rioting.  At  that  time,  there  was  no 
estabUshed  Uaison  between  the 
local  agencies  and  the  Guard. 
"We  caUed  them  in,  and  then  we 
didn't  know  what  we  wanted 
them  to  do.”  Cooner  said.  “And 
they  had  never  been  faced  with  a 
situation  like  that  before,  so  they 
were  not  sure  what  their  mission 
was.” 

To  correct  this  communication 
and  protocol  problem,  the  in- 
teragency committee  was 
estabUshed  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  1980  crisis.  Composed  of 
Continued  on  Page  8 


A Florida  National  Guardsman  keeps  watch  in  the  troubled  Liberty  City  section  of  Miami  during  the  1980 
rioting  that  left  16  people  dead.  wm  World  Piwo 


^ Around  the  Nation 


MAINE  — Tom  Sweetsir.  the  sole 
policeman  in  the  town  of  Ston- 
ington.  an  island  fishing  com- 
munity of  1,300.  has  asked  local 
constables  to  go  on  patrol  with 
him.  Sweetsir  said  he  fears  an  am- 
bush from  angry  residents  who 
have  accused  him  of  brutality. 

MARYLAND  — Leaders  in  the 
State  Legislature  have  given  heed 
to  the  pleas  of  state  troopers,  who 
say  they  're  among  the  lowest  paid 
in  the  United  States.  Legislators 
have  promised  troopers  pay  hikes 
next  year  that  will  be  at  least 
eight  percent  more  than  those 
given  to  other  state  employees. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The 
state's  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
turned the  Massachusetts  death 
penalty  statute,  holding  that  the 
law  infringes  on  a defendant's 
right  to  plead  not  guilty.  The  law 
had  provided  that  anyone  agree- 
ing to  plead  guilty  would  not  face 
the  death  penalty. 

NEW  YORK  — George  Agosto. 
the  24-yearold  parolee  who  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  murder  of  a 
New  York  City  police  officer  last 
Valentine's  Day.  has  been 
sentenced  to  40  years  to  life  in 
prison,  with  the  stipulation  that 
he  not  be  eligible  for  parole  for  at 
least  50  years.  Agosto.  who  will 
also  be  required  to  serve  10  years 
remaining  from  a previous  man- 
slaughter conviction,  shot  and 
killed  Officer  Thomas  Ruotolo  as 
the  officer  was  investigating  the 
theft  of  a moped. 

Kings  County  District  At- 
torney Elizabeth  Holtzman  has 
said  she  will  move  to  seize  the  cars 
of  drunken  drivers  in  cases  in- 
volving repeat  offenses  or  serious 
injuries  to  others.  Holtzman  said 
her  action  will  come  under  a sec- 
tion of  a law  passed  last  June  that 
empowers  prosecutors  to  seize 
the  assets  gained  from  a crime  as 
well  as  the  "instrumentalities'' 
used  in  commission  of  the  crime. 

In  a series  of  coordinated  raids 
on  October  18.  more  than  500  FBI 


agents  and  New  York  City  police 
arrested  nine  alleged  black 
radicals  and  foiled  a plot  to  free 
two  gang  members  from  jail  and 
rob  an  armored  truck.  The  raiders 
also  seized  a cache  of  sawed-off 
machine  guns,  a submachine  gun, 
dynamite,  a bulletproof  vest  and 
other  weapons. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - PoliceChief 
Joseph  Roy,  57.  retired  as  head  of 
the  Pawtucket  Police  Depart- 
ment November  1,  ending  a 
36-year  career  with  the  police 
force. 

VERMONT  - The  state  police 
got  a new  commander  last  month, 
in  the  person  of  veteran  low  of- 
ficer Robert  Horton,  44,  Horton 
replaces  Maj.  James  Ryan,  who 
was  forced  to  retire  after  passing 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
55. 


ALABAMA  — Dewitt  Cox  has 
been  awarded  $84,000  to  cover 
medical  expenses  for  injuries  he 
received  when  shot  by  two 
Hueytown  police  officers.  Cox 
claimed  police  used  unnecessary 
force  when  they  shot  him  three 
times  during  a burglary. 

FLORIDA  — A state  appeals 
court  has  shot  down  a Broward 
County  handgun  ordinance  that 
required  a 10-day  waiting  period 
and  a background  check  before 
buying  a gun.  The  court  said  that 
a majority  of  voters  rejected  the 
ordinance,  which  took  effect  July 
1.  The  county  has  appealed,  and 
has  said  it  will  add  to  the  or- 
dinance a provision  requiring 
handgun  buyers  to  release  their 
mental  health  records. 

Convicted  serial  killer  Ottis 
Elwood  Toole  has  been  eliminated 
as  a suspect  in  the  1981  murder  of 
six-year-old  Adam  Walsh  — a 
murder  Toole  originally  claimed 
to  have  committed.  Hollywood 
Police  Det.  Jack  Hoffman  said, 
"He  was  a suspect  until  we  were 
able  to  put  holes  in  his  story.” 
Police  have  no  other  suspects  in 
the  case. 


U.S.  Deporlmenl  of  Tronsporlotion 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
CAN  KILL  A FRIENDSHIP 


A special  squad  of  25  state 
troopers  begins  a late-night 
crackdown  on  drunken  drivers  on 
November  16.  The  enforcement 
effort  is  expected  to  last  through 
New  Year's  Day. 

GEORGIA  — Effective 
November  1,  state  parolees  have 
to  pay  the  state  for  their  freedom. 
The  $10-a-month  supervision  fee 
is  expected  to  generate  about  SI 
million  a year. 

VIRGINIA  - Maj,  Donald 
Harper.  42.  took  over  as  police 
chief  of  Vienna  on  November  2. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Chicago  Police 
Department  plans  to  turn  the  pro- 
ceeds of  drug  trafficking  against 
the  traffickers.  Some  $300,000 
confiscated  from  dealers  will  be 
used  to  purchase  equipment  to 
analyze  narcotics.  Police  Supt. 
Fred  Rice  said. 

Eight  new  investigators  have 
been  added  to  the  staff  of 
Chicago's  Office  of  Professional 
Standards,  the  agency  that  in- 
vestigates allegations  of  police 
brutality  and  misconduct.  The  ad- 
ditional personnel  brings  the 
agency  up  to  its  full  complement 
of  42  investigators. 

MICHIGAN  — Ticket  quotas  are 
being  deemphasized  in 
Kalamazoo,  where  police  officer 
Albert  Hampton  will  be  reimburs- 
ed for  three  days  pay  he  lost  for 
not  meeting  the  required 
minimum  number  of  traffic  cita- 
tions. City  officials  have  said  the 
evaluation  system  will  be 
modified. 


Plains  States 


NEBRASKA  — State  troopers 
issued  speeding  tickets  to  28,328 
motorists  between  July  1983  and 
June  1984,  officials  said.  In- 
terstate 80  in  Sarpy,  Hall  and  Lin- 
coln counties  was  the  scene  for 
the  most  tickets. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Sixty  ap- 
plicants who  failed  a physical 
agility  test  for  the  Minot  Police 
Department  will  be  allowed  to 
retake  the  test,  the  city  has  ruled. 
Officials  agreed  with  the  com- 
plaint that  a chin-up  test  was  un- 
fair. Instead  of  chin-ups,  ap- 
plicants will  be  required  to  scale  a 
six-foot  wall. 

City  fathers  in  Williston  are 
beating  the  bushes  for  donations 
to  the  city's  Crime  Stoppers  pro- 
gram, which  pays  people  for  tips 
that  solve  crimes.  The  program 
has  proven  so  successful  that  it 
has  exceeded  its  $2,000  annual 
budget. 


ARIZONA  — Police  in  Tucson 
have  joined  hands  with  the  Make 
A Wish  Foundation  to  give  a dy- 
ing eight-year-old  his  wish. 
Jayson  James  Kevwitch.  who  has 
a malignant  brain  tumor,  was 
treated  to  a police  helicopter  ride, 
a police  motorcycle  ride,  and  was 
given  his  own  police  credentials 
and  shirt. 

COLORADO  — Following  close- 
ly on  the  heels  of  an  independent 
consultant's  report  criticizing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Colorado 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  CBI 
chief  Ray  Enright  resigned  his 
post  October  30.  State  patrol 
director  John  Dempsey  has  been 
named  interim  head  of  the  CBI. 

OKLAHOMA  — Some  500  police 
officers  from  across  Oklahoma 
and  neighboring  states  gathered 
in  Cheyenne  October  30  for  the 
funeral  of  slain  highway 
patrolman  Guy  David  Nalley. 
The  29-year-old  officer  was  shot 
to  death  after  stopping  a truck  for 
speeding. 

Muskogee  Police  Chief  Henry 
Sharp  plans  to  give  up  the  job  he 
has  held  for  the  last  10  years  in 
order  to  run  for  a seat  on  the 
District  1 County  Commission. 
Sharp,  who  has  been  with  the 
Muskogee  force  since  1958,  is  re- 
quired under  the  city's  merit 
system  to  give  up  the  chief's  job 
immediately  upon  filing  for  office. 
He  will  face  three  other  con- 
tenders for  the  county  commis- 
sioner’s position. 

Police  Officer  Frank  Enloe  of 
Muskogee,  who  was  fired  last 
April  for  making  profane  and 
racial  comments  while  handling  a 
call,  got  his  job  back  last  month. 
In  his  appeal  to  the  city's  Merit 
Board,  Enloe  said  he  made  the 
comments  because  he  was  under 
extreme  pressure  from  his  job.  He 
said  he  had  undergone  counseling 


and  felt  he  could  again  cope  with 
the  stresses  of  police  work.  City 
officials  and  Enloe's  attorney 
agreed  that  the  fired  officer  could 
return  to  work  if  he  passed  psy- 
chological and  medical  tests. 


CALIFORNIA  - More 
motorists  are  being  injured  or  kill- 
ed in  California  traffic  accidents 
so  far  this  year,  and  more  are  be- 
ing arrested  by  the  state 
Highway  Patrol  for  driving  while 
intoxicated.  California  Highway 
Patrol  records  indicate  that  2,324 
people  died  in  traffic  accidents  in 
the  state  between  January  and 
June  of  this  year,  an  increase  of 
nearly  nine  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Of  that  number. 
1.240  people  died  in  alcohol- 
related  accidents,  an  increase  of 
almos  11  percent.  The  number  of 
arrests  for  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence climbed  by  more  than  five 
percent  this  year,  with  a total  of 
112,072  DWI  arrests  recorded  by 
the  highway  patrol  through 
September  of  this  year. 

HAWAII  - The  state's 
$3-billion-a-year  marijuana  in- 
dustry continues  to  grow  despite 
a variety  of  enforcement  efforts 
that  includes  tax  probes  and 
spraying  crops  with  diesel  oil. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state 
patrol  has  wrapped  up  an  experi- 
ment with  using  helicopters  to 
patrol  Washington  highways, 
and  has  begun  considering 
whether  to  ask  the  State 
Legislature  to  buy  them. 

Former  Kent  police  officer 
William  NLrk,  39.  appears  to  have 
won  a nine-year  battle  to  get  his 
job  back.  Nirk  was  fired  in  1975 
for  allegedly  perjuring  himself 
while  testifying  in  a criminal  trial. 
Last  month,  a state  judge  ruled 
that  Nirk  should  get  $275,000  in 
back  pay  and  be  rehired  with  ap- 
propriate seniority. 


Pardon  us. . . 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  a number 
of  copies  of  the  October  8 issue  of  LEN 
were  poorly  printed,  to  the  point  of  being 
largely  illegible  on  four  pages. 

Subscribers  who  received  such  copies  of 
that  issue,  and  who  wish  to  receive  a 
replacement  for  that  copy,  are  asked  to 
please  write  to  the  LEN  subscription 
department. 

We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience. 
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November  12, 1984 


Bipartisan  hoorays:  Oakland  sees  gains  ir 

Crime  bill  signals  new  era  war  on  drug  sales 


The  anti'Crime  legislation 
signed  into  law  last  month  by 
President  Reagan  has  been  heflArf 
by  criminal  justice  experts  as  the 
most  far-reaching  overhaul  of  the 
Federal  criminal  laws  in  history. 

But  it  has  also  been  denounced 
by  critics  who  predict  the  new 
laws  will  trample  defendants’ 
civil  rights  and  cause  disasterous 
prison  overcrowding. 

Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  called  the  crime 
package  "the  most  far-reaching 
and  substantial  reform  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  our 
history." 

He  was  joined  in  praising  the 
legislation  by  Rep.  William  J. 
Hughes  (D-N.J.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  crime,  who  hailed  the  package 
as  "the  most  comprehensive 
crime  bill  Congress  has  ever 
passed." 

But  Ira  Glasser,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  criticized  the 
sections  of  the  bill  that  authorize 
detention  of  allegedly  dangerous 
defendants  and  cut  back  the  in- 
sanity defense. 

"It  is  fraudulent  to  claim  that 
these  measures  which  undermine 
the  fundamental  constitutional 
liberties  will  reduce  violent  crime 
or  make  this  a safer  society," 
Glasser  said,  claiming  that 
preventive  detention  undermines 
the  assumption  that  a defendant 
is  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

The  crime  package,  which  was 
tacked  on  to  a $470  billion  spen- 
ding bill,  covers  subjects  as 
diverse  as  computer  crime,  the 
use  of  firearms  in  Federal  of- 
fenses, aircraft  terrorism,  miss- 
ing children,  victims'  compensa- 
tion, trademark  counterfeiting 
and  contract  murders.  Experts 


say  the  bail  and  seotendog  provi- 
sions will  probably  have  a greater 
impact  than  all  the  rest  combined. 

The  new  bail  law  marks  the  first 
time  in  peacetime  history  that 
Federal  law  has  explicitly 
authorized  detention  without  bail 
of  allegedly  dangerous  defen- 
dants in  cases  other  th«n  murder 
and  a few  other  crimes  that  have 
traditionally  been  punishable  by 
death. 

Critics  such  as  the  ACLU  are 
already  preparing  to  challenge 
the  law's  constitutionality, 
though  few  express  confidence 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
agree  when  the  inevitable  lawsuit 
makes  its  way  to  the  highest  rung 
of  the  appellate  ladder. 

The  Supreme  Court  last  year 
upheld  a state  preventive  deten- 
tion law  aimed  at  juveniles 
without  deciding  whether  adult 
defendants  have  a constitutional 
right  to  bail  before  trial 

The  new  sentencing  provisions 
are  designed  to  eliminate 
disparities  in  prison  terms  served 
by  criminals  with  similar  records 
convicted  of  similar  crimes.  The 
rules  curb  the  broad  discretion 
that  Federal  judges  have  tradi- 
tionally exercised  in  deciding 
whether  to  send  convicts  to 
prison,  and  that  parole 
authorities  have  exercised  in 
deciding  how  long  to  keep  them 
there. 

The  legislation  abolishes  the 
practice  of  releasing  prisoners  on 
parole  before  their  sentences  are 
up.  and  eliminates  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  after  a 
five-year  transitional  period. 

The  President  is  directed  to  ap- 
point a new  seven-member  com- 
mission, to  include  three  active 
Federal  judges,  that  is  to  set  a 
narrow  range  of  sentences  judges 


Chicago  PD  may  yield 
traffic  duties  to  state 


The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Illinois  State  Police 
are  considering  a proposal  that 
would  transfer  the  city  police 
force's  traffic  patrol  function  to 
the  state  police,  freeing  up 
Chicago  traffic  officers  for 
regular  patrol  duties. 

A spokesman  for  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  said  Commis- 
sioner Fred  Rice  had  come  up 
with  the  proposal  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  department's  severe 
manpower  shortage.  The  idea,  the 
spokesman  said,  would  be  to  get 
as  many  police  officers  as  possible 
back  on  the  streets  patrolling. 

The  department  refused  to 
reveal  the  size  of  its  traffic  divi- 
sion. but  it  is  known  that  traffic 
officers  answer  no  regular  patrol 
calls. 

Richard  Roderick,  public  infor- 
mation officer  at  the  Illinois  State 
Police,  said  his  department  is  in 
the  process  of  conducting 
feasibility  studies  to  determine 
"what  we  would  need  in  order  to 
make  the  move.”  The  studies  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by 


January  1. 

In  the  immediate  future, 
Roderick  said,  the  state  police 
would  need  to  bring  in  about  300 
officers  from  other  state  police 
districts.  "In  the  long  run,"  he 
said,  "we  would  have  to  step  up 
hiring,  and  make  an  effort  to 
recruit  officers  who  live  in  the 
Chicago  area.”  Additional  super- 
visors and  technicians  would  also 
be  needed. 

In  addition,  Roderick  said,  the 
state  police  would  have  to  pur- 
chase additional  equipment: 
"about  150  squad  cars,  new 
radios,  emergency  and  first  aid 
equipment."  The  bill  for  all  this 
would  go  to  the  state,  he  said. 

Roderick  said  he  believed  the 
state  police  could  assume  the 
duties  of  the  Chicago  traffic  divi- 
sion without  any  major  problems. 
"We  have  jurisdiction  on  all 
highways  in  the  state  now,  except 
within  the  Chicago  city  limits," 
he  said.  "We're  experienced,  and  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  a major 
shock  to  take  over  the  Chicago 
highways  as  well" 


are  to  inqwee  for  various  Federal 
cr^nee. 

Another  controversial  provi- 
sion of  the  package  involves  curbs 
on  the  insanity  defense.  Under 
the  old  law.  a defendant  could  be 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity if  a jury  found  that  because 
of  a mental  disease  or  defect  the 
defendant  either  could  not  control 
himself  well  enough  to  obey  the 
law  or  could  not  appreciate  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct. 

Lack  of  self-control  by  itself  will 
not  be  a defense  under  the  new 
law.  The  insanity  defense  in 
Federal  cases  will  be  HmltaH  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  their 
acts. 

Other  provisions  included  in 
the  package  are: 

^ Comprehensive  Drug  Penalty 
Act  — Increases  fines  and  allows 
for  seizure  of  the  profits  of  drug 
trafficking; 

^Justice  Assistance  Act  — 
Provides  Federal  funds  to  carry 
out  specific  anti-crime  programs, 
and  authorizes  a Federal  response 
to  local  crime  emergencies  or 
epidemics: 

H Money  Laundering  Penalties 
— Strengthens  the  laws  to  pre- 
vent transport  of  illegal  gains 
from  drug  trafficking  and 
organized  crime  out  of  the  United 
States: 

Continued  on  Page  16 


Spurred  by  pressure  from 
citizens  groups,  the  Oakland. 
Calif.,  Police  Department  has  ai^ 
rested  more  than  60  street  drug 
peddlers  in  a crackdown  on  the  ci- 
ty's extensive  drug  trade. 

The  problem  is  far  from  solved, 
according  to  Lieut.  Michael  F. 
Wilson,  commander  of  Oakland's 
Vice  Control  Division.  Wilson 
estimated  that  there  are  still  "30 
to  36"  street  comers  in  this  in- 
dustrial city  of  440,000  people 
where  illicit  drugs  are  being  sold 
opeidy. 

In  neighborhoods  where  the 
drug  trade  is  most  heavily  con- 
centrated, residents  say  they  are 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes  after 
dark  for  fear  of  getting  hit  by  a 
stray  bullet  from  drug  dealers 
who  cruise  down  streets  in  a car 
and  fire  at  rivals.  The  drug  wars 
are  almost  as  violent  in  nearby 
Berkeley,  where,  according  to  the 
police,  there  have  been  nine 
murders  and  eight  attempted 
murders  relating  to  drugs  since 
early  1983. 

There  have  been  at  least  40 
drug-related  murders  in  Oakland 
in  the  past  20  months,  Wilson 
said.  As  the  violence  increased, 
the  community's  attitude 
tow£u-ds  drugs  changed. 

"There's  been  an  attitudinal 
change,  from  almost  acceptance 
of  the  drug  culture  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  totally  unacceptable." 


Wilson  aaid. 

Wilson  aaid  his  department 
may  be  able  to  lessen  the  visibili- 
ty of  the  street  peddlers,  but  is 
not  equipped  to  halt  tlie  flow  of 
drugs  into  the  city.  "The  measure 
of  our  success  will  be  to  drive  the 
street  dealers  back  inside,"  be 
said,  so  that  people  "will  be  able 
to  use  the  parks  and  walk  the 
street  again." 

As  far  as  stopping  the  drug 
trade  entirely.  Wilson  is  skep- 
tical. and  criticized  the  Federal 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
that  is  supposed  to  be  working  on 
the  problem. 

"It's  just  a joke,"  he  said. 
"We've  never  seen  the  task  force. 
With  the  problems  we  have,  I 
would  think  that  they  would  be 
breaking  our  door  down,  but  we 
get  absolutely  no  cooperation 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

"They're  busy  working  Marin 
County,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
affluent  community  on  the  other 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  "They 
don’t  seem  the  least  interested  in 
minority  communities  like 
Oakland. 

"I'm  a Reagan  Democrat,"  he 
said,  "but  if  you’re  going  to  do 
anything  about  the  drug  problem, 
you're  going  to  have  to  get  it  done 
with  somebody  else  than  the  guys 
in  the  three-piece  suit  and  wing- 
tipped  shoes  they've  got  doing  it 
now." 


Open  for 
business 


Alan  Ford,  cMumanicationa  officer  for  the  new  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children,  mans  the  desk  at  the  ccnter’a 
Washington  office  October  18,  flanked  by  the  ceattf's  executive 
director.  Jay  HowelL  Operators  began  taking  the  first  calls  oo  a 
nationwide,  toll-free  hot  line  the  following  day.  wutw«Uf«MD 
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Final  Mission  St. 


exams 

Pour  law  enforcement  agencies, 
ranging  in  size  from  67  to  1,606 
fuU-time  personnel,  will  be  can- 
didates for  accreditation  at  the 
November  1-3  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  candidate  agencies  are  the 
Arlington  County,  Va.,  Police 
Department;  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty. Md.,  Police  Department;  the 
Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  Sheriff's 
Department;  and  the  North  Pro- 
vidence, R.I.,  Police  Department. 

The  commission,  which  began 
taking  applications  for  accredita- 
tion a year  ago,  has  to  date  ac- 
credited only  one  agency,  the  Mt 
Dora.  Fla.,  Police  Department. 
James  V.  Cotter,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  commission,  said  that 
more  than  170  agencies  are 
presently  going  through  the  pro- 
cess of  self-evaluation  and  exter- 
nal review  that  leads  to  candidacy 
for  accreditation.  The  accredita- 
tion process  generally  takes 
about  16  months  to  complete,  he 
said. 

There  are  21  members  of  the 
commission,  including  11  state 
and  local  law  enforcement 
representatives  and  10  represen- 
tatives from  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

To  Houston 
via  Vietnam 

Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  of  the 
Houston  Police  Department 
welcomed  to  the  department  the 
first  Vietnamese  cadets  in  its 
history  at  a special  ceremony  last 
month. 

The  three  Vietnamese  cadets, 
who  were  part  of  an  Academy 
graduating  class  of  70  cadets,  are: 

Thai  Quoc  Ngo,  30.  born  in 
Hanoi.  Married  with  no  children. 
Cadet  Ngo  attended  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Houston  and  has  completed 
73  college  hours. 

Thong  Anh  Nguyen.  23.  born  in 
Hanoi  Married  with  no  children. 
V •'  - N-d  the  Wharton  County 
« oUege  and  North  Harr: 
i:ounly  I'ollege  and  ha:  -.om- 
pli'i*.,!  7K  college  hours. 

Tien  Xuan  Trinh,  34.  bom  m 
Hanoi  Married  with  one  child. 
Cadet  I rinh  completed  140  hours 
at  the  University  of  Saigon  and 
has  a law  degree. 


mission 

San  Francisco's  sizable  — and 
frequently  victimized  — gay  com- 
munity has  often  complained  of 
being  neglected  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department.  Gays, 
often  beaten  up  by  local  gangs 
who  take  pleasure  in  "fag- 
bashing,"  have  been  reluctant  to 
call  the  police  because  the  respon- 
ding officers  had  a reputation  for 
being  generally  unsympathetic 
and  often  downright  hostile. 

One  officer  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco force  can  claim  credit  for 
helping  to  change  this  scenario. 
Capt.  Vic  Macia  of  the  Mission 
Station  precinct,  which  covers  a 
heavily  gay  community,  has  in- 
sisted that  his  officers  treat 
crimes  against  gays  just  like 
crimes  against  any  other  citizen. 
The  results  have  been  dramatic. 

Diana  Christensen,  director  of 
the  Community  United  Against 
Violence,  a group  that  monitors 
anti-gay  violence,  credits  Macia 
with  improving  police  response  to 
such  incidents. 

"There  used  to  be  a horrible 
situation  at  the  Mission  Station," 
she  said.  "Cops  were  constantly 
harassing  gay  people  instead  of 
helping  deal  with  assaults  against 
them.  Since  Capt.  Macia's  been 
there,  everything’s  changed.  The 
cops  have  become  helpful.  There's 
an  ongoing  dialogue  and  coopera- 
tion,” she  said. 

Macia  shrugs  off  such  com- 
pliments, saying  he  had  in- 
structed his  officers  to  put  a stop 
to  fag-bashing,  no  matter  what 
their  personal  feelings  on 
homosexuality. 

He  thinks  the  improved  police 
attitude  is  working.  "Attacking 
gays  is  a very  serious  incident  in 
this  area,  and  I think  that 
message  is  getting  across.”  he 
said. 

The  sins  of 
the  fathers 

Police  Officer  James  J.  Martin 
Jr.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  the  son  of  former 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Jamc^  J.  Martin  ot  the  - 
deparUnent.il"-  " transferrcii 
from  the  radio  room  at  (he  PolUc 
Administration  Building  to 
regular  patrol  duty. 

Martin.  31.  10-year  veteran  of 
the  force,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  radio  room  during  the  recent 
tnal  of  his  father,  who  was  con- 


What  They  Are  Saying 

‘With  the  problems  we  have,  I would  think 
they  would  be  breaking  our  door  down,  but 
we  get  absolutely  no  cooperation  from  the 
Federal  Government/ 

Lieut.  Michael  F.  Wilson, 
head  of  the  Oakland  PD's  Vice  Control  Division, 
on  his  city’s  efforts  to  control  street  drug  sales.  (3:5) 


Horse 

play 


victed  of  racketeering  and 
sentenced  to  18  years  in  prison. 
The  son's  name  was  mentioned  in 
testimony  during  the  trial,  but  he 
was  not  implicated  in  any 
criminal  activity,  and  is  not  under 
Federal  investigation,  according 
to  Federal  law  enforcement 
sources. 

Early  this  year.  Officer  Martin 
was  assigned  by  his  father  to  the 
Major  Investigations  Division, 
which  the  elder  Martin  had 
organized.  After  Martin  Sr.'s  in- 
dictment, his  son  was  transferred 
to  the  14th  Precinct. 

Ounce  of 
prevention 

In  a new  application  of  crime 
prevention  strategy.  Police  Com- 
missioner Benjamin  Ward  of  the 
.New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  announced  an  ex- 
perimental pnjgram  that  willsw-k 
to  prevenl  domestic  violence  by 
identitymp  problem  ■ 'usohr.id- 
h«fort  V !;-nc:  iru”«- 
iragedies  u-suM 

The  priy.  I.  which  ..egan  in 
September  and  was  expanded  to 
include  three  precincts  in  Oc- 
tober. will  use  teams  consisting  of 
« crime  prevention  officer  and 
counsels  from  the  Victim  Ser- 
vices Agency  to  identify 
repetitive  cases  of  domestic 
disputes.  When  appropriate,  the 
teams  wiU  contact  (ho  household 
tooffer  suppori  forthev^  timund 

rrvices  for  needy  ■ iroily 
members.  The -‘-sm  -.'/UJ  I ! • 
the  family  that  lb 
policy  specif—-  th'l 
violence  be  -•led  ss  ...  cnminwl 
offense  and  Ihetoliendti.-  .-.  tU  (u- 
arrested. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to 
prevent  the  escalation  of  violence, 
the  project  is  also  designed  to 


By  day.  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch  (L)  ridm  herd  on  6,000  budding  criminal 
justice  profeesionale  as  president  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Riding  herd  on  New  Ywk's  theater  district  is  another  Dr. 
Lynch,  one  of  the  newer  members  of  the  NYPD's  mounted  division. 
The  equine  Dr.  Lynch  was  donated  to  the  mounted  unit  and  named  tor 
the  man  who,  as  head  of  the  New  York  City  Police  FoundaUon,  got  the 
drive  to  round  ap  new  mounts  going.  Kathy Zasiofl 


reduce  injuries  to  police  officers. 
According  to  recent  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  figures. 
32  percent  of  assaults  against 
police  officers  and  16  percent  of 
police  officer  deaths  occur  while 
the  officers  are  responding  to 
domestic  disputes.  The  project  is 
operating  on  the  assumption  that 
reducing  the  incidence  of 
domestic  violence  will  also  reduce 
injuries  to  officers. 

The  soft 
sell 

In  response  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  computer  software  in 
the  law  enforcement  field,  Paul  K. 
Wormeli,  a former  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration 
under  the  Ford  Administration, 
has  founded  a computer  company 
called  Vision  Technology  in 
Heston.  Va. 

Vision  Technology  will  develop 
software  designed  foi  public  sufe- 
iv  applications.  !*•  be  use<l  with 
3'‘vanced  inicro-  and  minicom- 
puter technology  The  company's 
initial  focus  will  be  on  integrating 
olfice  automation  software,  voice 
interfaces  and  optical  di-.k 
technology  to  provide  total 
:.yslem  solutions  to  police 
management  problems. 

Wormeli.  who  is  serving  as 
president  of  the  company,  was 
most  recently  employed  us  ex- 
ecutive  vic“  president  of  SI.M- 
CON  Inc..  -■  computer  soflwnre 
• ompany. 

Honored 

dead 

Special  Agent  Eddie  Benitez  of 


the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  was  the 
posthumous  recipient  of  the  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  (IN- 
EOA)  1984  Medal  of  Valor. 

Benitez  died  on  July  12,  1983, 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  as  a result  of 
wounds  he  received  four  days 
earlier  while  attempting  to  arrest 
a suspect  who  was  involved  in 
trafficking  large  quantities  of  co- 
caine and  illegal  firearms  and 
destructive  devices. 

ATF  Director  Stephen  E.  Hig- 
gins praised  Benitez,  saying  the 
award  "represents  peer  recogni- 
tion of  an  exceptionally  brave 
young  agent  and  his  sacrifice." 

Neil  Kern,  acting  ATF  coor- 
dinator for  the  President's 
Florida  Caribbean  Organized 
Crime  Drug  Task  Force,  accepted 
the  award  for  Benitez  at 
INEOA's  25th  annual  interna- 
tional conference  on  October  8 in 
Albany,  N.Y 

Stargazing 
by  moonlight 

Police  officers  do  all  kinds  of 
unusual  things  in  their  spare 
. timt*.  but  there  can't  be  many  who 
enjoy  wrecking  cars  and  driving 
off  the  middle  of  bridges  when  offi 
duty.  Such  an  officer  is  Kathy 
Brock  of  the  Seattle  Police 
Department.  Brock,  29. 
moonlights  as  a stuntwoman  and 
actress  in  movies  and  films. 

>.-‘e  most  recently  completed 
stunts  for  (he  upcoming  movie 
"Hunawav."  '.ISrring  Tom 
Seileck,  which  wu»  filmed  m Van- 
couver, Dntiah  Columbia.  She 
also  doe.4  stunt  driving  for 
Selleck's  “Magnum,  P.I.  " T.V. 
series. 

"I'm  happy  doing  both 
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careers,"  said  Br<^k,  a three-year 
member  of  the  Seattle  force.  "I 
get  the  time  because  I have  a 
great  sergeant  who  lets  me  j uggle 
my  schedule." 

Sweeping  up 
crime 


Sometimes  it's  hard  to  tell  the 
good  guys  from  the  bad  guys  in 
law  enforcement.  Consider  the 
case  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  resident 
Louise  Rose,  age  61.  who  last 
month  was  charged  with  illegally 
sweeping  the  street  in  front  of  her 
home.  Columbus  police  officer 
Paul  Clark,  who  has  now  ticketed 
Mrs.  Rose  three  times  for  this  of- 
fense, said  he  hugged  her  when 
she  cried  this  time,  and  offered  to 
pay  the  fine  himself. 

Mrs.  Rose  was  charged  with,  in 
effect,  jaywalking  — endangering 
herself  and  motorists  on  Parsons 
Avenue.  She  has  been  sweeping 
leaves  from  the  city  streets  for  the 
past  12  years,  because,  she  says, 
"It  keeps  me  going." 

Clark  said  he  was  forced  to 
ticket  Mrs.  Rose  after  motorists 
complained  that  she  was  sweep- 
ing the  street  after  dark.  ‘‘If  that 
lady  got  hit,  I could  never  live 
with  myself."  he  said. 

But  Mrs.  Rose  doesn't  see  it 
that  way.  "Why  don't  the  police 
leave  me  alone?"  she  said.  "It 
isn’t  right.” 

Park  and 
lock  it 

Auto  theft  investigators  in  the 
Omaha.  Lincoln  and  Des  Moines 
police  departments  are  stumped 
when  it  comes  to  explaining  an 
unusual  occurrence;  a substantial 
decline  in  the  number  of  cars 
stolen  in  their  jurisdictions  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  as  compared  to  the  number 
of  cars  stolen  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

"It's  anybody's  guess,"  said 
Lincoln  Police  Lieut.  Jerry  Smith, 
and  Des  Moines  Police  Det.  For- 
rest Reese  agreed,  saying,  "We 
really  don't  know." 

The  drop  has  been  most 
dramatic  in  Lincoln,  where  car 
thefts  fell  45  percent,  from  188  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1983  to  103 
for  the  same  period  this  year. 

In  Omaha,  the  drop  has  been  10 
percent,  from  508  to  459,  while 
Des  Moines  chalked  up  a 3 per- 
cent decline,  from  343  to  331. 

Police  spokesmen  said  the  drop 
was  typical  of  a 10-year  trend 
toward  fewer  car  thefts.  In  1974 
there  were  2,320  car  thefts  in 
Omaha,  while  in  1983  there  were 
1,230. 

According  to  Det.  Reese  of  Des 
Moines,  one  explanation  may  be 
that  in  recent  years  many  police 
departments  have  been  concen- 
trating on  education  to  prevent 
auto  thefts.  The  more  educated 
car  owners  become  about 
automobile  theft,  the  more  likely 
it  is  they  can  prevent  a theft,  the 
officers  said. 


Sgt.  Phil  Busch  of  the  Omaha 
police  said  that  often  the  keys  are 
in  a car  when  it  is  stolen.  Simply 
locking  the  doors  and  taking  the 
keys  would  cut  down  on  many  car 
thefts,  he  said.  Parking  in  a 
lighted  area  also  helps. 

The  trend  toward  fewer  car 
thefts  has  also  shown  up  national- 
ly. The  latest  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  crime  statistic? 
showed  a 5 percent  drop  in  car 
thefts  last  year  nationwide. 

The  nationwide  drop  has  been 
attributed  by  some  experts  to  the 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25, 
who  are  statistically  most  likely 
to  steal  cars,  as  well  as  commit 
other  crimes. 


Job 

hunting 


Suspended  Miami  police  officer 
Luis  Alvarez,  who  was  cleared  six 
months  ago  of  manslaughter  in 
the  shooting  death  of  a young 
black  man,  is  not  only  asking  for 
his  job  back,  but  wants  the  Miami 
Police  Department  to  pick  up  a 
$320,000  tab  for  legal  services  as 
well. 

Alvarez,  a native  of  Cuba,  also 
wants  the  city  to  pay  $10,000  con- 
tributed to  his  defense  by  a 
Hispanic  officers'  organization 
and  an  unspecified  amount  kicked 
in  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police. 

"I  want  the  legal  fees  paid," 
Alvarez  said  in  a recent  news  con- 
ference. "I  want  the  city  to  fulfill 
its  responsibility.  Then  we  can  sit 
down  and  talk." 

Alvarez  has  been  relieved  of 


Mass 

murder 


Bear 

necessity 


Kansas  Highway  Patrol  Sgt.  R.R.  Brown  is  joined  by  "Smokey,"  the 
patrol’s  mascot,  while  watching  a parade  in  Baldwin  City  last  month. 
Smokey,  in  reality  an  unidentified  patrol  officer,  makes  appearances 
around  the  state  with  the  patrol's  public  education  and  training 
division.  WideWoiUPtioio 


duty,  with  pay,  since  December 
30,  1982,  two  days  after  he  shot 
and  killed  Novell  Johnson  Jr.,  a 
20-year-old  black  man  who  was 
playing  video  games  in  an  arcade 
in  Overtown.  The  shooting  touch- 
ed off  an  outburst  of  racial 
violence  in  Miami. 

Alvarez  is  in  the  process  of 


undergoing  an  internal  investiga- 
tion by  the  Miami  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  will  be 

reinstated.  His  trial  lawyer,  Roy 
Black,  said  it  would  be  "inap- 
propriate" for  the  department  to 
impose  sanctions  on  Alvarez. 


The  grieving  relative  of  one  of  the  eight  victims  found  shot  to  death  in 
Palermo.  Sicily.  October  18  is  comforted  as  he  leaves  the  site  of  what 
has  been  called  the  bloodiest  Mafia  massacre  in  Sicily’s  history.  The 
bullet-ridden  bodies  were  found  in  a mob-run  stable.  Palermo  Is 
currently  the  scene  of  a gang  war  for  control  of  the  lucrative  drug  trade 
between  Sicily  and  the  United  States.  wtdeW»MP*»io 


Errata 

In  the  October 22  issue,  we 
incorrectly  reported  the  age 
of  the  late  James  B.  Conlisk. 
He  died  at  age  65. 
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Israel  finds  crime  rising,  Enforcement  News 

clearance  rates  on  the  way  down  Product/Service  Directory 


By  Gad  J.  Bensinger 

As  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  in  Law  Enforcement  News 
and  elsewhere,  the  State  of  Israel 
is  by  no  means  immune  to  crime. 
Violent  street  crimes,  crimes 
against  property  and  white-collar 
crimes  — which  once  were  quite 
rare  — have  become  all  too  com- 
mon. 

According  to  the  latest  crime 
statistics  published  in  the  Israel 
Police  Annual  Reports,  reported 
crime  increased  by  7.5  percent 
from  1962  to  1983,  resuming  a 
trend  that  was  broken  briefly  in 
1982  when  crime  declined  by  9.2 
percent.  In  1963,  arson  showed 


the  single  largest  increase,  up 
32.3  percent.  Rape  ranked  second 
with  an  increase  of  22  percent, 
while  aggravated  robbery  in- 
creased by  9 percent  and  murder 
by  1.3  percent. 

Though  no  official  crime 
statistics  have  been  published  by 
the  police  for  1984,  preliminary 
figures  have  made  their  way  into 
Israeli  newspapers.  According  to 
these  press  reports,  during  the 
first  sia  months  of  this  year  there 
were  133  murders  and  attempted 
murders,  compared  to  114  last 
year.  There  were  120  rapes,  com- 
pared to  113  during  the  same 


period  in  1983;  239  robberies, 
compared  to  236  last  year;  and 
802  arson  cases,  compared  to  693 
in  1983. 

The  Israel  Police  Annual 
Reports  also  shed  light  on  the  pro- 
portion of  crimes  solved  by  the 
police.  According  to  the  latest 
report,  the  overall  clearance  rate 
was  23  percent  in  1963.  As  in  the 
United  States,  the  clearance  rate 
in  Israel  is  the  traditional  means 
of  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  the 
police,  and  it  is  illuminating  to 
note  that  while  the  crime  rate  has 
been  rising,  the  clearance  rate  has 
been  decreasing  in  recent  years. 


NY  transit  cops  get  radio  boost 


In  an  effort  to  stem  a rising  tide 
of  radio  communication  problems 
within  the  New  York  City  transit 
police  system,  the  city  ad- 
ministration has  developed  a 
long-range  plan  that  would  pro- 
vide transit  officers  with  more 
reliable  radios,  strengthen  their 
radio  signalling  power  with 
satellite  receivers  and  improve 
telecommunications  between  the 
Transit  Authority  and  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  plan  an- 
nounced by  New  York  Mayor  Ed- 
ward Koch  last  month,  transit 
police  officers  in  Queens  have 
been  issued  40  NYPD  radios, 
which  are  leas  prone  to  "dead 


spots"  than  those  currently  car- 
ried by  transit  police.  The  transit 
police  have  complained  frequent- 
ly that  their  radio  system  does 
not  function  at  all  above  ground, 
and  only  works  sporadically  and 
unreliably  underground. 

The  Mayor’s  plan,  which  will  be 
put  into  effect  over  the  next  two 
years,  was  devised  by  a task  force 
set  up  after  the  death  of  a transit 
police  officer  last  month. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  setting 
up  a hot  line  between  the  Transit 
Authority  headquarters  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  Police  Departr 
ment's  911  emergency  dispat- 
cher. Previously  the  authority 
had  to  dial  a telephone  to  call  the 


police  dispatcher  for  city  police 
assistance. 

Additional  radios  will  be 
distributed  if  the  initial  allotment 
proves  successful.  "We're  ex- 
perimenting with  it  to  see  if  any 
problems  develop  with  coordina- 
tion between  the  two 
departments,”  Transit  Police 
Chief  James  B.  Meehan  said. 

If  all  goes  smoothly,  72  more 
radios  will  be  provided  in 
November  to  transit  officers 
patrolling  in  Brooklyn,  and  in 
January  officers  at  16  stations  in 
Queens  will  also  receive  the 
radios. 

The  cost  of  the  radios,  about 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Public  Administration  Service 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CONSULTANT  SERVICES 

• Automated  Information 

• Patrol  Resource 

Systems 

Allocation 

• Records  Management 

* Strategic  Service 

• Crime  Anaiysis 

Plans 

Operations 

• Training 

• Managing  Criminal 

• Preparation  for 

Investigations 

Accredation 

1497  Chain  Bridge  Road,  McLean,  VA  22101,  (703)  734-8970 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE/ 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  training  approach  combines  prolessional  expertise  with  Innovative 
hands-on  instruction. 

PACT/Performing  Arts  for  Crisis  Training  Inc. 

250  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

(212)  807-8719 

. Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

For  information,  call; 

John  Fitzgerald, 

(212)  344-2626. 


"Reflections  of  Vietnam;  Coming 
Home."  Memories  — good  and  bad  — 
through  poetry.  Send  42.60  each  book 
to:  John  WUson.  3)1  N.E.  164  Street, 
Miami,  Fla.  33162. 


Market  Consclout 

Wlialever  your  ptoOuci  or  service,  you 
can'l  sell  It  wiUiout  a smart  marl(ei<i>g  plan. 
And  any  smart  marketing  plan  should  include 
the  LEN  ProducUService  Olieciory,  which 
reaches  nearly  10,000  mtiuential  readers 
every  Issue.  It's  the  right  place  to  start 


LAW  ; 

ENFORCEMENT 

i 

• People  To  Hire 

• Equipment  to  Sell; 
to  Buy;  to  Barter 

• Seminars  to  Promote 

Do  it  in  Law  Enforcement  News.  . .the  voice  of  criminal  justice.  . .whose 
readers  are  the  heavyweights  of  law  enforcement  with  the  authority  to 

hire;  to  purchase;  to  participate. 

Advertise  in  LEN  — 

a minimal  investment  will 
extract  a meiximum  response. 

Put  the  enclosed  ad  in  the  next  available  issue  with  a total  of 
i*)  insertions. 

Name 

Title 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Organization 

Classified  Ad  Open  6 x 12  x 22  x 

Phone 

Rate 

Address 

Up  to  25  words  $20.  18.  ea.  16.  ea.  14.  ea. 

Citu  State  7IP 

26-49  words  $40.  36.  ea.  32.  ea.  28.  ea. 

50-74  words  $60  54.  ea.  48.  ea.  42.  ea. 

Pfeose  send  fhis  coupon,  your  ad  and  check  payable  to  Law  Enforcement  News 
to:  Communky  Aduertfs/ngSeruice,  19  W.  21st  Street,  New  York,  NY  lOOiO. 
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25  years  of  Chinese  policing 
at  ‘the  roof  of  the  world’ 


By  Dick  Ward 
and  Matt  Rodriguez 

LHASA',  Tibet  — The  soldiers 
guarding  the  road,  electric 
nightsticks  slung  from  gunbelts, 
are  the  first  indicators  that  not  all 
is  well  in  Tibet,  a land  occupied 
(the  Chinese  say  liberated)  in  1959 
by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  a five-thousand-mile 
journey  through  China,  covering 
both  urban  and  rural  areas,  Tibet 
was  the  one  place  where  we 
observed  police  armed  with 
batons  while  on  regular  duty.  The 
fact  that  they  were  electric  batons 
was  all  the  more  significant. 

Tibet,  unlike  most  of  the  rest  of 
China,  is  known  as  an 
“autonomous  region,”  yet  there 
is  some  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  observers  as  to  how  “free” 
are  the  people  in  this  land  de- 
scribed as  “the  roof  of  the  world.  ” 
One  is  struck  by  three  things  in 
Tibet:  the  starkness  of  the  land, 
the  hardships  facing  the  people 
and  the  presence  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  (PLA). 

Recent  changes  in  the  laws  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(PRC)  provide  for  some  flexibility 
in  governing  autonomous  regions 
such  as  Tibet.  Ostensibly,  this 
allows  officials  some  discretion  in 
taking  into  account  the  culture 
and  lifestyles  of  this  minority 
population.  These  differences  are 
apparently  also  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  “form"  of  policing 
and  the  omnipresence  of  the 
government,  in  the  form  of  the 
army  and  other  uniformed  of- 
ficials. 

Lhasa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  sits 
some  12,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Newcomers  are  provided  with  ox- 
ygen to  handle  problems  of  short- 
ness of  breath,  which  are  not  un- 
common. The  country  is  popu- 
lated mostly  by  Tibetans  (1.78 
million),  a handful  of  Han 
Chinese,  and  an  unknown  number 
of  soldiers.  The  resident  popula- 
tion of  Lhasa  is  125,000,  and  it 
has  been  reported  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  150,000  Chinese 
soldiers  stationed  there  as  well.  In 
the  words  of  a government 
spokesman,  the  PLA  is  on  hand  to 
“provide  defense  for  the  borders 
of  China.” 

Within  this  environment,  the 
police,  or  public  security  forces  of 


An  armed  policeman  monitors 
passengers  at  the  Lhasa  airport. 


Tibet  serve  a unique  law  enforce- 
ment role.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  traditions  and  practices  of  the 
generally  monolithic  structure  of 
pobcing  in  China  as  a whole,  but 
also  with  a knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Tibetan  culture. 

According  to  the  country's 
Deputy  Director  of  Public  Securi- 
ty, Zhou  Qishun,  the  police  in 
'Hbet  “have  a tradition  that  we 
rely  on  the  masses  to  maintain 
order.  The  Tibetan  people  are 
quite  honest  and  simple." 

Zhou  has  been  in  Tibet  for 
almost  35  years.  His  superior  is  a 
Tibetan,  and.  according  to  the 
deputy  director,  70  percent  of  the 
2,000  upper-level  public  security 


people  in  the  country  are 
Tibetans,  which  is  also  true  of  the 
approximately  460  officers  work- 
ing in  Lhasa.  He  notes  that  this 
figure  does  not  include  officers 
who  work  in  the  neighborhood 
stations,  most  of  whom  are 
Tibetans. 

A recent  reorganization 
throughout  China  saw  24  army 
divisions  assigned  to  public 
security,  where  they  are  now 
known  as  armed  police,  or  the 
militia.  Deputy  Director  Zhou 
said  that  seven  companies  were 
being  transferred  from  the  PLA 

in  Lhasa  to  work  in  public  securi-  . , ... 

ty,  but  at  the  moment  they  are  ***P“‘y  director  of  pubUc  security  in  Tibet.  Zhou  Qishun  (I.)  with 

Continued  on  Page  8 thedeputydirectorofthepoUceschool.Mr.Dangbo.  nnwirt 
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New  York  City,  New  York  — 
David  D'Amico  presented  award 
for  excellent  arrest  by  Abe 
Zeilchick,  vice  president  and 
Howard  Golden  of  Brooklyn. 

DON’T  POINT  GUNS 
AT  LAWYERS 
. . . welcomes  Fenwick,  Island, 
Delaware  (population  125).  Long 
known  as  a speed  trap.  Fenwick 
Island  each  summer  slaps  thou- 
sands of  tickets  on  unwary  drivers 
headed  for  beaches  from  Balti- 
more. A federal  jury  recently 
awarded  a Maryland  lawyer 
$112,500  in  damages  for  a $50 
ticket  he  got  from  Fenwick  Island 
cops  eight  years  ago.  Abraham 
Korotki  testified  he  wasn't  speed- 
ing, was  chased  into  another 
townjship  and  the  cop  pointed  his 
gun  at  him  when  he  started  to  ar- 
gue. Fenwick  Island  is  appealing 
the  decision,  claiming  it’ll  go 
bankrupt  if  forced  to  pay. 


Baking  Powder 
Caper . . . 

. . . welcomes  the  Carter  Lake. 
Nebraska  Police  Department. 
Burglars  broke  into  the  evidence 
storage  room  at  police  headquar- 
ters and  made  off  with  an  undis- 
closed number  of  guns  and  cash, 
and  a pound  of  “suspected"  co- 
caine. Sheriff  Mike  Kerns  says  lab 
technicians  didn't  have  a chance 
to  test  the  “suspected"  cocaine 
before  it  was  stolen.  "There  is,’’ 
he  says,  "always  the  chance  it 
could  be  baking  powder." 


TIME  IS  ON  SIDE  OF 
DRUG  OFFENDF.RS 
Federal  courts  sentence  narcot- 
ics offenders  to  less  than  half  the 
prison  lime  bank  robbers  receive, 
(he  Justice  Department  said  in  a 
study  released  recently.  The  study, 
covering  1979,  showed  drug  of- 
fenders received  an  average  prison 
sentence  of  54  months,  while  bank 
robbers  were  sentenced  to  an  aver- 
age of  122  months.  The  average 
time  actually  served  in  prison  was 
41  months  for  drug  violators  and 
67  months  for  bank  robbers. 


Narcotic  Unit  Hit 

St.  Louis  — A special  presecutor  and  St.  Louis  County 
Police  are  investigating  charges  of  widespread  corruption, 
drug  use  and  sexual  misbehavior  in  the  police  department’s 
narcotics  unit. 

In  a copyrighted  story,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  re- 
ported (he  police  investigation  started  after  Deborah  Rog- 
ers. estranged  wife  of  an  undercover  narcotics  detective, 
told  authorities  that  officers  engaged  in  drunken  sex  parlies 
and  drug  use  while  on  duty  and  skimmed  off  money  from 
(he  department.  
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Grand  Slammer 
Cigarettes, 

For  Those 
Really  on  the  In 

Cigarettes  ads  often  show 
scenes  of  the  great  outdoors:  a 
striking  couple  lighting  up  by  a 
mountain  stream,  the  Marlboro 
man  riding  herd,  etc.  It's  not  clear 
just  what  smoking  has  to  do  with 
these  natural  sellings.  If  the  sur- 
geon general  is  right,  Marlboro 
country  is  in  reality  the  nearest 
cemetery. 

Southern  Lights  and  Pyramids 
are  (wo  brands^of  cigarettes  that 
will  never  promote  the  great  out- 
doors. Both  are  made  in  (he  not- 
so-great  indoors  of  a prison  in 
southern  Illinois,  the  Menard  Cor- 
rectional Center.  “They're  ma- 
chine-rolled filter-tipped,  just  like 
downtown,"  boasts  Howard 
Skolnik,  superintendent  of  Illinois 
Correctional  Industries.  By  all  ac- 
counts, they  taste  as  good  as  most 
top  brands.  The  best  thing  about 
Southern  Lights  and  Pyramids  is 
they  cost  only  35«  a pack.  The 
catch  is  that  you’ve  got  to  be  an 
inmate  in  an  Illinois  prison  or  in  a 
mental-patient  lockup  to  buy 
them:  in  the  last  nine  months,  the 
prison  has  sold  770.(KX)  packs. 

Inmates  who  make  the  cigar- 
ettes in  a high-tech  facility  average 
$80  to  $85  a month,  plus  (wo  free 
packs  of  cigarettes  a day.  The 
work  requires  more  training  than 
most  prison  jobs. 


Dennis  Marlin,  right,  with  Paul 
Harvey,  nalional  news  commen- 
tator. 

Deputy  Sheriff 
Sworn  in  as 
National  President 

Dennis  Ray  Martin,  Saginaw 
County,  Michigan,  accepted  (he 
duties  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Police  and  told 
the  audience  at  the  annual  meeting 
(hat  he  would  begin  by  a (nember- 
ship  drive.  "No  other  association 
has  so  much  to  offer.  Our  $10,000 
maximum  crime  related  death 
benefit,  our  magazine,  the  awards 
program,  employment  assistance, 
the  training  workshops  merely 
highlight  (he  value  of  the  modest 
annual  dues."  Deputy  Martin 
urged  police  officers  of  all  ranks 
to  join  him  in  a program  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  (he  working 
police  officer  like  himself 
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Motor  City 
mayhem 


An  overturned  Detroit  police  c«r 
goes  up  in  flames  October  14.  in  e 
blnre  set  by  fans  leaving  Tiger 
Stadium  after  the  Detroit  Tigers 
won  the  1984  World  Series.  The 
victory  celebration  turned  into  a 
rampage  outside  the  stadium, 
and  resulted  in  numerous  arrests. 


China  diarjii_  Miami  conferencB  to  iook  at 

Policing  the  roof  of  the  world  city’s  response  to  rioting 
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still  under  the  control  of  the  army. 
"Their  main  function  is  defending 
and  guarding  state  institutions," 
he  said. 

There  was  an  increase  in  crime 
in  Tibet  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  as  there  was  through- 
out China,  but  measures  have 
been  taken  in  the  last  18  months 
to  crack  down  on  what  the 
Chinese  refer  to  as  "hard-line" 
criminals.  In  Tibet  most  of  the 
crimes  reported  to  the  police  oc- 
cur in  cities  and  along  transporta- 
tion lines.  As  a result  of  the 
government  crackdown,  which  in- 
cluded executions  of  serious  of- 
fenders, crime  has  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  30  percent,  accord- 
ing to  government  sources. 

In  Tibet  during  the  last  year  or 
so.  Zhou  said,  there  have  been  five 
or  six  executions  of  offenders  for 
such  crimes  as  rape,  robbery  and 
burglary.  Nearly  700  persons 
were  arrested  by  the  police  in 
1983,  he  said,  and  of  these  about 
300  went  to  trial.  Those  who  do 
not  go  to  trial,  according  to  Zhou, 
are  usually  referred  back  for 
handling  by  neighborhood  com- 
mittees, which  is  a common  prac- 
tice in  the  Chinese  social  struc- 
ture. The  neighborhood  commit- 
tees have  broad  powers  which, 
although  unofficial  in  a legal 
sense,  can  bring  strong  peer 
pressure  on  an  individual,  or  be  a 
major  influence  in  his  or  her  in- 
ternment in  a juvenile  refor- 
matory. or  in  a " Reform-Through- 
Education  Farm." 


Police  selection  and  training  in 
Tibet  evidences  a desire  by  the 
government  to  increase  the 
number  of  Tibetans  in  higher 
level  positions.  But  this  is  not 
without  an  effort  to  familiarize 
recruits  with  the  national 
philosophy  and  goals  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus,  according  to  the  depu- 
ty director  of  the  Police  School  of 
the  Autonomous  Region  of  Tibet, 
Mr.  Dangba  (most  Tibetans  only 
have  a surname),  the  training  cur- 
riculum includes  courses  in  both 
Han  and  Tibetan  history  and 
languages.  There  are  courses  on 
the  various  nationalities  of  China, 
as  well  as  courses  on  state  policy 
and  religious  policy  in  China. 

The  two-  and  four-year  pro- 
grams also  include  general 
courses  on  the  law  and  police 
work.  There  are  currently  80 
students  in  the  school,  all  of 
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$30,000,  will  be  paid  by  the  city, 
which  will  also  be  installing  24 
satellite  receivers  to  increase  the 
strength  of  police  signals  within 
the  transit  police  system.  The 
satellite  receivers,  expected  to  be 
operating  by  next  July,  will  cost 
$165,000.  Mayor  Koch  said. 

Two  more  long-range  plans  are 
also  under  consideration,  the 
Mayor  said.  One  is  the  installa- 
tion of  a microwave  link  between 


whom  are  Tibetans.  Additionally, 
about  30  to  40  officers  will  attend 
the  Public  Security  University  in 
Beijing  each  year.  The  teaching 
staff  in  Tibet  is  made  up  largely  of 
Han  Chinese.  Of  the  18  faculty 
members,  five  are  Tibetan,  Mr. 
Dangba  said.  Observers  cite  this 
as  another  indication  of  the 
Chinese  desire  to  maintain  con- 
trol and  influence  over  police 
training. 

(Richard  H.  Ward  is  vice 
chancellor  for  administration  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  Matt  Rodriguez  is  depu- 
ty superintendent,  technical  ser- 
vices, for  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  They  spent  four 
weeks  in  the  Far  East  this  sum- 
mer as  part  of  an  American  study 
group  sponsored  by  the 
Eisenhower  Foundation.) 


the  two  police  departments  at  a 
cost  of  about  $3.3  million.  This 
would  allow  the  NYPD  to  handle 
radio  dispatching  for  the  transit 
police. 

The  other  action  to  be  studied  is 
the  possibility  of  equiping  transit 
officers  with  crossband  radios, 
which  would  enable  them  to  keep 
in  contact  with  transit  and  city 
police  dispatchers.  The  cost  of 
1,600  of  these  radios  would  be 
about  $4  million. 
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representatives  from  every 
Miami-area  and  Florida  state  law 
enforcement  agency,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  Justice 
Department,  the  National  Guard, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Miami  Community 
Relations  Board,  the  group  meets 
weekly  to  share  intelligence  and 
plan  a coordinated  police 
response  to  anticipated  problems. 

Cooner  said  the  presence  of  the 
Community  Relations  Board  has 
been  particularly  helpful.  "It's 
unusual  for  the  police  to  consult  a 
group  like  that,"  he  said.  "Usual- 
ly there  is  an  antagonistic  rela- 
tionship. But  it's  been  beneficial 
to  both  of  us.  We  learn  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  community,  so  that 
when  something  is  cooking,  we're 
not  caught  unaware. 

"It  seems  incredible  now,  bu  t in 
1980  we  had  no  idea  there  was  go- 
ing to  bea  riot,"  Cooner  said.  "We 
had  no  means  to  assess  the  mood 
of  the  community." 

That  has  changed.  Cooner  said. 
When  violence  broke  out  in  the 
black  community  following  an  all- 
white  jury’s  acquittal  of  Miami 
Police  Officer  Luis  Alvarez,  who 
had  been  charged  with 
manslaughter  in  the  shooting 
death  of  a black  youth  in 
December  1982,  the  police  were 
well  prepared. 

"We  knew  six  to  eight  weeks 
ahead  of  the  disturbance  that 
there  would  be  trouble  regardless 
of  which  way  the  verdict  went  in 
the  trial.”  Cooner  said.  "The  Com- 
munity Relations  Board  told  us 
that  the  black  community  was  go- 
ing to  use  the  end  of  the  trial  as  an 
excuse  to  go  out  and  loot  and 
carouse,  and  that's  exactly  what 
happened." 

Cooner  points  proudly  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  police 
handling  of  the  1982  and  1984 
riots  over  the  1980  incident. 
"1980  was  a disaster,"  he  said. 
"The  disturbance  in  1982  was 
pretty  well-handled,  and  the  1984 
violence  was  really  well-handled 
— it  was  over  in  an  hour." 

Among  the  tactical  changes 
that  improved  the  police  depart- 
ments' performance  over  the 
years  was  the  institution  of  a 
Mobile  Field  Force,  composed  of 
J 60  to  60  officers. 


"We  decided  there  was  no  sense 
in  sending  two  cars  of  police  of- 
ficers to  stop  a crowd  of  20  people 
looting  a store,"  Cooner  said. 
"You  send  50  police  officers.  On 
the  one  hand  you  get  a large  show 
of  force,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
officers  are  very  tightly  con- 
trolled, so  what  happens  is  the  in- 
stances where  you  actually  have 
to  use  force  are  very  rare.  The 
guys  are  not  shooting  or  pitching 
gas  — everything  is  regulated  and 
restrained,  with  very  close  super- 
visory control  — one  sergeant  for 
every  four  officers." 

Since  both  Miami  and  Metro- 
Dade  have  used  the  same  training 
procedures  in  developing  the 
Mobile  Field  Forces,  Cooner  said 
the  two  agencies  work  well 
together  in  the  field.  "We  use  the 
same  tactics  and  deployment 
techniques,  our  supervisors  are 
trained  together  and  know  one 
another,  so  it’s  easier  to  work 
together.  We  can  bail  each  other 
out  if  need  be." 

Sgt.  Cooner  said  the  purpose  of 
the  January  conference  is  to  "get 
across  that  handling  an  urban 
disorder  is  not  just  a matter  of 
buying  a bunch  of  tear  gas  and 
shields.  It’s  much  more  com- 
plicated." 

The  conference  is  designed  for 
police  command-level  officers 
who  are  responsible  for  setting 
policy,  developing  and  imple- 
menting training  and  comman- 
ding field  operations  during  times 
of  civil  unrest.  All  aspects  of  the 
history  of  Miami’s  disorders  and 
the  changes  in  policies  and  tactics 
since  1980  will  be  discussed  in 
practical  and  theoretical  terms, 
and  attendees  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  a Mobile  Field 
Force  training  session. 

Tuition  for  the  conference  is 
$240  for  the  first  attendee  and 
$150  for  any  additional  attendees 
from  the  same  agency.  Accom- 
modations have  been  arranged  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Attendance  is  limited  to  150 
participants,  end  early  reserva- 
tions are  suggested. 

For  more  information  contact 
Sgt.  Cooner  at  the  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  Training 
Bureau,  9601  N.W.  58th  Street. 
Miami.  Fla.,  33178;  tel. 
305-594-1001. 
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Supreme  Court  charts  its  course  for  new  term 


The  first  Monday  in  October 
has  come  and  gone,  and  with  it  the 
1964  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  underway. 
With  the  growing  controversy 
over  the  age  of  some  of  the 
Justices  lurking  in  the 
background,  the  Court  prepares 
to  hear  argument  on  many  impor- 
tant criminal  law  issues.  Here  are 
just  a few  of  the  criminal  cases 
scheduled  to  be  argued  in  the 
coming  months: 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


U.S.  V.  Sharpe.  83-529 
Questions  presented:  (l)May 
law  enforcement  officers  tem- 
porarily detain  an  individual  who 
is  reasonably  suspected  of 
criminal  activity  for  the  few 
minutes  that  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  briefly  investigate 
the  suspected  criminal  activity? 
(2)  Assuming  that  the 
defendant's  brief  detention  was 
not  brief  enough,  does  that  il- 
legality mandate  suppression  of  a 
large  shipment  of  marijuana  that, 
because  of  its  distinct  odor,  was 


discovered  immediately  there- 
after in  the  defendant's  vehicle? 

New  Jersey  v.  T.L.O.,  83-712 
Questions  presented:  (l)Does 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  exclu- 
sionary rule  apply  to  searches 
made  by  public  school  officials? 
(2)  Did  an  assistant  principal 
violate  the  Fourth  Amendment  in 
opening  a student's  purse? 

Oregon  v.  EUtad,  83-773 
Question  presented:  Does  the 
Fifth  Amendment's  self- 
incrimination  clause  require  the 
suppression  of  a confession  made 
after  proper  Miranda  warnings 
were  given  and  a valid  waiver  of 
rights  was  made,  solely  because 
the  police  had  obtained  an  earlier 
admission  from  the  defendant 
without  first  advising  him  of  his 
rights,  even  though  the  trial  court 
found  that  the  earlier  admission 
was  otherwise  voluntary  and  did 
not  taint  the  subsequent  confes- 
sion? 

U.S.  v.  Abel  83-935 
Question  presented:  Can  a 
witness  be  properly  impeached  by 
showing  that  he  and  the  party  for 
whom  he  testifies  belong  to  a 
secret  prison  society  whose 
members  are  sworn  to  commit 
perjury  on  each  other's  behalf? 


Wayte  v.  U.S..  83-1292 
Question  presented:  May  the 
government  validly  investigate 
and  selectively  prosecute  for 
refusal  to  register  with  Selective 
Service  only  vocal  opponents  to 
the  draft? 

U.S.  v.  Hensley.  83-1330 
Question  presented:  Does  a 
"wanted  flyer"  issued  by  one 
police  department  provide  an  of- 
ficer of  another  department  with 
reasonable  suspicion  sufficient  to 
justify  the  brief  stop  of  a suspect 
while  an  effort  is  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  arrest  warrant 
has  been  issued? 

Winston  v.  Lee,  83-1334 
Question  presented:  When  the 
intended  victim  of  a robbery 
shoots  his  alleged  assailant,  is  it  a 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  require  the  alleged 
Bss£ulant  to  undergo  an  involun- 
tary routine  surgical  procedure 
for  the  removal  of  a bullet  lodged 
in  his  shoulder,  where  (1)  the' 
bullet  is  located  approximately 
one  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  (2) the  intended  surgery 
would  last  less  than  30  minutes. 
(31  the  incision  would  be  approx- 
imately two  and  one-half  cen- 
timeters deep  and  five  cen- 
timeters long,  (4)  the  operating 
surgeon  would  use  general 
anesthetic,  and  (5)  the  bullet 
would  be  used  in  the  alleged 
assailant's  criminal  trial  on  four 
felony  charges  related  to  the  at- 
tempted robbery? 

Kavanaugh  v.  Lucey,  83-1378 


Question  presented:  Does  the 
Constitution  create  a right  to  the 
effective  assistance  of  appellate 
counsel? 

U.S.  V.  Johns.  83-1625 
Question  presented:  Was  the 
warrantless  probable  cause 
search  of  bales  of  marijuana 
discovered  in  two  pickup  trucks, 
(such  search  being  lawful  if  under- 
taken at  the  scene  of  seizure  or 
"soon"  after  the  bales  had  been 
taken  to  station  house)  rendered 
unlawful  by  the  passage  of 
several  days  between  the  seizure 
and  search? 

Ake  v.  Oklahoma,  83-5424 
Questions  presented:  (1)  Where 
an  indigent  defendant's  sanity  at 
the  time  of  the  offense  is  seriously 
at  issue,  can  the  state  constitu- 
tionally refuse  to  provide  any  op- 
portunity whatsoever  for  him  to 
obtain  an  expert  psychiatric  ex- 
amination necessary  to  prepare 
and  establish  a sanity  defense? 
(2)  Can  the  state  constitutionally 
force  a criminal  defendant  to  be 
heavily  sedated  with  the  drug 
Thorazine  while  attending 
criminal  proceedings  against  him, 
in  the  absense  of  any  evidence 
that  he  has  failed  to  conduct 
himself  properly  in  court? 

Riding  the  Circuits 
The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
has  ruled  that  a person  arrested 
for  drunken  driving  must  be  of- 
fered a reasonable  opportunity  to 
call  his  attorney  prior  to  submit- 
ting to  a chemical  sobriety  test. 
The  court  held  that  ".  . .to 


unreasonably  deny  a requested 
right  of  access  to  counsel  to  a 
drunk  driving  suspect  offends  a 
sense  of  justice  which  impairs  ^e 
fund^enlal  faimpai  of.  the  ^iro- 
ceeding." 

However,  the  court  went  on  to 
say  that  ". . .in  no  event  can  the 
right  to  communicate  with 
counsel  be  permitted  to  delay  the 
test  for  an  unreasonable  time 
since,  to  be  sure,  that  would  im- 
pair the  accuracy  of  the  test  and 
defeat  (its]  purpose."  (Sires  v. 
State,  Md.  Ct.  App.  No.  148.) 

The  Washington  State 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a 
police  officer's  aerial  surveillance 
of  a defendant's  secluded  rural 
property  was  not  a search  requir- 
ing a warrant. 

Edward  Myrick  had  challenged 
his  conviction  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  possession  of  marijuana. 
Law  enforcement  agents,  acting 
on  an  anonymous  tip,  discovered 
the  marijuana  plants  on  his  pro- 
perty during  an  aerial 
surveillance  at  an  altitude  of 
1,600  feet.  Myrick's  80  acres  of 
property  were  located  in  a remote, 
heavily  wooded  rural  area 
bordered  by  high  ridges  that 
precluded  casual  observation.  He 
had  taken  many  precautions 
against  intrusion  onto  his  proper- 
ty, including  a fence,  no  trespass- 
ing signs,  electronic  sensors  and 
an  observation  platform  to  detect 
intruders. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  mari- 
juana was  in  open  view  and  the 
police  observed  it  from  a lawful 
Continued  on  Page  16 


The  crime  factor  in 
Presidentiai  poiitics 


As  might  be  expected,  the 
crime  planks  in  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms  for  the 
November  6 election  have  some 
striking  differences.  As  might 
also  be  expected,  the  Republicans 
take  a tougher  stand  on  most 
questions  involving  the  criminal 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


justice  system. 

However,  passage  of  the 
Reagan  Admiiustration's  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  by 
a huge  bipartisan  majority  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress has  blunted  many  of  the  dif- 
ferences. That  sweeping  legisla- 
tion, which  will  affect  nearly 
every  aspect  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement procedures,  was  a lin- 
chpin of  the  Republicans'  plank 
on  crime.  The  Democrats  have  no 
crime  package  plank  in  their  plat- 
form. although  they  do  call  for 
reform  to  make  sentencing  more 
uniform  for  similar  Federal 
crimes. 

Most  of  the  act's  major  provi- 
sions are  echoes  of  the  Republican 
platform,  including  preventive 
detention  before  trial  for  defen- 
dants charged  with  serious 
Federal  crime;  establishing 
uniform  sentencing;  longer 
sentences  for  drug  traffickers; 
placing  strict  curbs  on  the  insani- 
ty defense,  and  providing  some 
additional  funds  to  states  and 


cities  for  proven  anti-crime  pro- 
grams. 

But  the  new  law.  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  October  12. 
does  not  include  two  of  his  major 
objectives;  restoration  of  the 
death  penalty  for  certain  Federal 
crimes  and  modification  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  which  bars  il- 
legally obtained  evidence  from 
criminal  trials.  Both  are  included 
in  the  GOP  platform  but  not  in 
the  Democrats'. 

Philosophically.  the 

RepubUcan  platform  takes  a firm 
line  against  all  lawbreakers, 
stating,  "Republicans  believe 
that  individuals  are  responsible 
for  their  actions.  Those  who  com- 
nut  crimes  should  be  held  strictly 
accountable  by  our  system  of 
justice."  The  Democratic  plat- 
form is  somewhat  less 
straightforward,  although  the 
bottom  line  is  the  same.  The 
Democrats'  philosophical  posi- 
tion is:  "Neither  a permissive 
liberalism  nor  a static  conser- 
vatism is  the  answer  to  reducing 
crime.  While  we  must  eliminate 
those  elements  — like  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  — that  foster 
the  criminal  atmosphere,  we  must 
never  let  them  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse." Both  platforms  note  that 
the  primary  responsibibty  for  law 
enforcement  falls  on  states  and 
localities  and  pledge  to  assist 
them  with  support  and  coordina- 
tion of  their  efforts. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  two  par- 
ties have  contrasting  views  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's 
achievements  in  law  enforcement. 
The  Democrats  state  that  the  Ad- 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Flashback 


1955:  Out 
of  uniform 


spurred  into  action  by  a wave  of  molestinge  in  Columbus,  this 
squad  of  burly  policemen  donned  skirts,  scarves  and  lipstick  to 
lay  traps  for  would-be  offenders.  Joined  by  their  lone  female  aide. 
Policewoman  Madeline  Baker  (r.),  the  impersonators  include  ll.-r.): 
Patrolmen  Richard  Burton.  Francis  Shalosky,  Robert  DeWeeae, 
RichardTaylorand  Richard  Malone.  Wofid  wwio 
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Webster: 

The  message  of  4th  Amendment  rulings 


By  WilUam  H.  Webster 

During  my  recent  travels,  I've  gone 
from  coast  to  coast,  meeting  with  leaders 
in  local,  state  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  concerned  groups. 
The  overwhelming  message  1 get  from 
these  meetings  is  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  this  country  are  doing  a bet- 
ter job  than  ever  before.  And  citizens  are 
responding  with  increased  respect,  sup- 
port and  confidence  in  law  enforcement 
officers. 

That  message  comes  through,  too,  in 
the  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  some  landmark  cases 
this  term.  These  recent  cases  have  helped 
to  significantly  clarify  and  redefine  the 
application  of  the  exclusionary  rule.  The 
adoption  of  the  inevitable  discovery  doc- 
trine and  the  recognition  of  a good  faith 
exception  should  put  an  end,  I think,  to 
the  mechanical  application  of  the  rule,  no 
matter  how  technical  or  how  trivial  the 
defect  in  procedures. 

But  with  this  victory  for  law  enforce- 
ment comes  an  important  challenge.  The 


exclusionary  rule  was  adopted  in  1914  as 
a therapeutic  countermeasure  for  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  searches,  seizures, 
and  involuntary  confessions  and 
disregard  for  the  important  right  to 
counsel.  The  exceptions  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  recognize 
that  professionalism  in  law  enforcement 
has  come  a long  way  since  1914  and  that 
societal  interest  in  convicting  the  guilty 
can  be  served  without  doing  damage  to 
individual  rights  and  liberties. 

I don’t  think  these  changes  came  about 
just  because  some  judges  reexamined  the 
intellectual  underpinnings  of  the  rule.  I 
don't  think  they  came  about  because  of 
new  personnel  on  the  Supreme  Court  — 
there  have  not  been  that  many  changes. 
And  they  didn't  come  about  merely 
because  public  opinion  was  with  us  on 
this  issue,  although  that  certainly  didn't 
hurt.  They  would  not  have  come  about 
unless  we  had  reduced  to  a minimum  the 
incidents  of  constitutional  intrusions  by 
individual  officers  and  if  we  had  not  earn- 


Other \bices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Who’s  winning  crime  war? 

"The  tide  may  be  turning  in  society's  struggle  against  the  forces  of  crime.  Last 
month,  the  FBI  reported  a 7 percent  decline  in  serious  crime  in  1983,  the  largest 
year-to-year  decrease  since  it  began  collecting  these  statistics.  It  also  marked  the 
first  time  the  nation's  crime  totals  had  dwindled  in  two  consecutive  years.  Then, 
with  very  little  fanfare,  the  98th  Congress  passed  on  October  11a  sweeping  revi- 
sion of  Federal  criminal  statutes  that  should  make  life  riskier  for  those  who  break 
Federal  laws.  The  measure  received  sparse  attention  because  it  was  inap- 
propriately lumped  with  the  resolution  needed  to  keep  Federal  agencies  from  go- 
ing broke.  Attorney  General  William  French  Smith  terms  this  bill  ‘the  most  far- 
reaching  and  substantial  reform  of  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system  in  our 
history.'  Even  if  there's  a little  election-year  hyperbole  in  that  statement,  a 
review  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  suggests  that  Mr.  Smith 
is  not  grossly  exaggerating.  The  degree  of  bipartisan  support  for  such  major 
changes  in  criminal  law  may  say  something  about  the  national  desire  for  a further 
crackdown  on  crime.  The  bulk  of  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  rests,  proper- 
ly, with  state  and  local  governments.  The  changes  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposed,  and  Congress  adopted,  apply  only  to  violations  of  Federal  law.  But  in 
such  areas  as,  for  example,  the  sometimes-warped  system  of  parole  and  sentenc- 
ing, Washington  may  have  provided  leadership  that  others  will  want  to  follow." 

— The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
October25,  1984 

Packing  the  Court 

"Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Rehnquist  has  just  delivered  a speech  that 
argues  that  a President  is  unable  to  'pack'  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a sense,  the 
speech  is  not  very  persuasive.  Mr.  Rehnquist  gives  three  examples  of  Justices  not 
supporting  the  President  who  appointed  them.  Using  Mr.  Rehnquist's  examples, 
it  would  have  to  be  argued  that  Justices  are  capable  of  the  unexpected  only  over 
the  long  term.  Short  term.  Presidents  usually  get  exactly  what  they  went.  We  say 
usually  because  there  are  examples  of  individual  Justices  who  surprise  their 
Presidents  rather  soon.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  redirected  the  Court  on  a 
course  unexpected  and  undesired  by  President  Eisenhower.  Justice  WUliam 
Brennan  also  was  a surprise  to  Mr.  Eisenhower.  Justice  Brennan  remains  on  the 
Court,  a Court  that  perhaps  has  more  surprises  of  the  kind  Mr.  Rehnquist  had  in 
mind  than  any.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Brennan,  there  is  Justice  Byron  White,  who 
moved  from  center  to  right,  not  a development  President  Kennedy  could  have  an- 
ticipated. And  there  is  Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  who  in  14  years  has  moved  from 
being  a consistent  Justice  of  whom  Richard  Nixon  could  be  proud  to  a Court- 
criticizing  Uberal.  But  the  essence  of  this  Court  in  our  view  is  the  majority  built 
around  Messrs.  Burger,  Powell  and  Rehnquist,  who  almost  always  vote  exactly 
as  Mr.  Nixon  hoped  they  would  on  issues  he  and  his  constituency  felt  most 
strongly,  'coddling'  criminals  and  'preferential'  treatment  of  minorities.  That  has 
been  true  of  many  Supreme  Courts  when  Presidents  get  several  appointments. 
Appointees  are  generally  predictable  and  they  affect  the  Court  and  therefore  the 
course  of  current  history  in  a most  significant  and  predictable  way." 

— The  Baltimore  Sun 
October  26, 1984 


ed  and  kept  the  trust  of  the  American 
people. 

We  have  a tremendous  responsibility 
because  this  trust  now  rests  squarely 
upon  our  shoulders.  But  as  Justice 
Blackmun  warned  in  his  concurring  opi- 
nion in  the  Leon  case,  the  Court  will  be 
watching  us  to  see  if.  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectations. the  good  faith  exception 
results  in  a "material  change' ' in  our  com- 
pliance with  the  Fourth  Amendment.  I, 
for  one,  don't  think  it  will.  I'm  confident 
that  we  can  live  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  expectations. 

The  key  is  continued  professionalism 
and  training.  As  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  put  it  in  a recent  editorial:  "Un- 
til future  cases  yield  firm  guidelines,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  police  to  know  what 
kinds  of  illicitly  obtained  evidence  will  be 
judged  admissible  in  courts  and  what  will 
be  ruled  out.  To  cope  with  these  prblems 
many  police  need  additional  training  in 
legal  issues  and  in  professional  methods 
that  incorporate  the  latest  technology. . . 
1 1 is  in  society's  best  interest  for  police  of- 
ficers to  continue  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  law,  thereby  improving 
the  quality  of  the  work  they  are  able  to 
do.” 

Professionalism  and  increased  citizen 
cooperation  two  very  important  reasons 
why  the  crime  rate  has  declined  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  seven-percent 
drop  in  crime  in  1983,  coupled  with 
1982's  three-percent  decrease,  is  good 
news  to  citizens  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers nationwide. 

Many  have  tried  to  tie  the  declining 

Meese: 


crime  rates  to  the  shrinking  number  of 
people  in  the  “crime-prone"  years  — the 
14-  to  24-year-olds.  But  this  explanation 
simply  doesn't  hold  up.  As  far  back  as 
1967.  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  concluded  that  only  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  variation  in  crime  rates  could 
be  attributed  to  demographic  changes. 
It's  obvious  that  other  factors  are  at 
work,  and  one  that  has  long  been 
overlooked  is  the  impact  of  a growing 
number  of  well-educated,  skillful  and 
capable  law  enforcement  ofHcers. 

Trust  was  the  motivating  factor.  1 
believe,  behind  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent vote  of  confidence  in  us.  It's  also  a 
factor  in  our  citizens'  increased  will- 
ingness to  work  with  us  to  reduce  the 
level  of  crime  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  show  that  we  are  having 
an  impact  on  the  challenging  crime  prob- 
lems of  the  1980's.  But  to  continue  to  be 
successful  we  must  maintain  the  highest 
levels  of  professionalism  and  integrity. 
What  law  enforcement  has  accomplished 
so  far  has  been  impressive  and  you  can  be 
proud.  After  the  turmoil  of  the  60's  and 
70's,  today’s  law  enforcement  officer 
again  enjoys  a widely  respected  reputa- 
tion in  his  community:  but  this  reputa- 
tion has  come  the  hard  way  — you've 
earned  it. 


William  H.  Webster,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
delivered  these  remarks  as  part  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  91  St  annual  conference  of  the 
lACP,  held  last  month  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Behind  the  crime  decline 


By  Edwin  Meese  3d 

Crime  rates  have  been  coming  down  for 
the  years  of  1982  and  1983,  and  are  conti- 
nuing to  come  down  in  the  initial 
statistics  for  1984.  This  is  true  not  only 
according  to  the  Uniformed  Crime 
Report  data,  but  also  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  vic- 
timization research  studies,  which  is 
another  measure  of  the  crime  rates. 

There's  been  a lot  of  debate  in  the 
public  press,  because  a lot  of  academi- 
cians don’t  like  to  believe  that  they've 
been  wrong  all  these  years,  but  I think  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  facts  that  have  gone 
into  making  this  trend  in  criminial  activi- 
ty in  this  country  a downward  one,  when 
for  two  decades  the  opposite  was  true.  1 
would  suggest  here  that  there  are  several 
factors  that  go  into  this. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  factors  that  has 
not  been  given  enough  recognition  is  that 
during  the  1980's,  the  probability  of  the 
arrest  and  incarceration  of  serious  of- 
fenders has  increased,  when  in  the 
previous  two  decades  that  trend  had  been 
going  down. 

Secondly,  we  have  been  making  pro- 
gress In  terms  of  the  war  on  drugs.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the 
Rrst  time  in  history  has  had  its  resources 
committed,  along  with  those  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  the 
military  services  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment services  of  our  country,  in  this 
fight.  The  fact  that  we  are  making  record 
seizures  of  drugs  before  they  enter  this 
country,  and  as  they  enter  this  country. 


means  that  we  are  making  great  strides 
towards  the  control  of  interstate  and  in- 
ternational trafficking  in  drugs.  This  is, 
in  my  estimation,  an  assured  contribu- 
tion to  lower  crime  rates. 

I think  we  do  have  to  agree  that 
demographics,  the  reduction  in  the 
crime-prone  age  group,  is  a factor,  but  by 
no  means  is  it  the  dominant  factor  that 
many  sociologists  would  have  us  believe, 
if  we  compare  this  period  with  other 
historical  periods  where  the  opposite  was 
true. 

Another  factor  has  been  that  state  laws 
have  been  changed  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  penalties  particularly  for  the 
most  serious  crimes,  crimes  where 
firearms  are  involved  and  drug-related 
crimes. 

Another  important  factor  is  that 
judges  are  sending  more  and  more 
serious  criminals  to  prison,  in  some 
states  double  the  number  of  criminals 
that  were  sent  to  prison  only  10  or  16 
years  ago.  And  we  are  starting  to 
recognize  the  career  criminals,  those  who 
have  made  a conscious  decision  to  em- 
bark upon  and  continue  a life  of  crime, 
that  these  are  the  people  who  should  be 
sent  to  prison  for  longer  sentences. 

I think  there's  no  question  that  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  law  enforcement,  and  the 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Presidential  Counsellor  Edwin  Meese 
3d  delivered  these  remarks  as  part  of  an 
address  to  last  month's  I ACP conference 
in  Salt  lake  City. 
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It  might  be  apt  to  caU  Chief  Michael  Shanahan  the  Gary 
Hart  of  policing,  because  like  Hart,  Shanahan  is  full  of 
"newideas.  "Butunlike  theSenator,  Chief  Shanahan  ac- 
tually has  something  to  show  for  them- 

Chief  of  the  University  of  Washington  campus  police 
force  in  Seattle  for  the  past  14  years,  Shanahan  is  one  of 
the  rising  generation  of  college-educated,  progressive 
police  executives.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Stanford  University,  and  then  embarked  on  a 
seven-year  tour  of  duty  as  a regularofficerin  the  US.  Ar- 
my, emerging  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  joined  the 
police  force  at  the  University  of  Washington  as  an  assis- 
tant chief,  and  took  over  the  reins  of  the  department 
when  his  chief  died  suddenly  in  May  of  1970,  just  days 
before  the  extreme  student  unrest  erupted  in  the  wake  of 
the  Kent  State  shootings. 

Th  e 1980's  have  been  a relatively  peaceful  time  for  col- 
lege policing,  and  Shanahan  has  been  able  to  turn  his 
considerable  energies  and  talents  to  wider  goals,  putting 
into  practice  some  of  his  "new  ideas  " for  policing  on  a 
statewide  and  national  scale. 

LeN  met  with  Shanahan  in  the  cavernous  Salt  Palace 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was  buzzing  with  the  comings 


and  goings  of  the  hundreds  of  police  chiefs  assembled  for 
the  91st  annual  conference  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Naturally  enough,  conversation 
during  the  interview  turned  to  Shanahan 's  current  role 
as  general  chairman  of  the  lACP's  Division  of  State 
Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  or  SACOP. 

In  the  last  few  years,  SACOP  has  emerged  out  of  the 
obscure  back  corridors  of  the  lACPorganizational  struc- 
ture to  become  an  active  and  recognized  vehicle  through 
which  state  chiefs'  associations  can  express  their  con- 
cerns to  the  lACP  leadership.  No  one  deserves  more 
credit  for  SACOP's  rebirth  than  Shanahan,  who  was 
elected  its  general  chairman  last  year  after  helping  to 
develop  a ''sfrote^c  plan"  that  has  set  SACOP  on  a 
course  of  moderate,  nonpolitical  and  constructive  ac- 
tivism 

This  year,  praise  for  SACOP  has  begun  trickling  forth 
from  all  levels  of  the  lACP  membership.  Particularly 
gratifying  to  Shanahan  were  outgoing  lACP president 
Howard  Runyon's  remarks  at  the  General  Assembly 
session  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Runyon  praised  SACOP  as  a 
successful  "communications  mechanism  between  the 
states  and  lACP  leadership, " adding  that  "full  credit 
for  creating  a more  powerful  national  presence  and  exer- 


ting a stronger  influence  on  those  officials  whoaffect  the 
daily  routine  of  the  criminal  justice  system  goes  to  the 
1983-64  SACOP  general  chairman,  Michael  Shanahan, " 

SaCOP's  well-tailored  strategic  plan  includes  a direc- 
tive to  the  mem6ers  of  state  chiefs ' associations  to  in- 
crease cooperation  between  law  en/breement  a^fencies 
and  the  private  sector.  Here,  too,  Shanahan  led  the  pack, 
creating  and  serving  as  founding  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Law  Enforcement  Executive  Forum  a 
group  of  pnvote  industry  security  directors  ana  police 
agency  executives  who  have  joined  forces  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  the  public  and  pn'vote  sectors. 

He  is  also  responsible  in  large  part  for  the  mergerofthe 
Washington  state  associations  of  police  chiefs  and 
sheriffs  into  a single  organization,  the  Washington 
Association  of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs,  a move  that  is 
being  considered  in  many  other  states  as  a method  of 
enhancing  cooperation  between  municipal  and  county 
levels  of  law  enforcement 

Shanahan  steps  down  as  general  chairman  of  SACOP 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  but  he  can  be  expected  to  remain 
in  the  vanguard  of  progressive  American  policing. 


‘The  enemy  of  associations  is 
turnover.  As  you  constantly  turn 
over  the  leadership,  you  find  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  the 
momentum  going.’ 


Michael  G. 

Shanahan 

Chief  of  the  University  of  Washington  police 
and  general  chairman  of  lACP’s  Division  of 
State  Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jennifer  Browdy 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS;  For  starters,  perhaps 
it  would  be  best  if  you  explained  just  who  it  is  that 
SACOP  represents  within  the  IACP7 

SHANAHAN:  SACOP  is  a division  of  lACP  that  en- 
compasses the  different  associations  of  chiefs  of  police 
that  exist  within  the  American  police  family.  The 
American  style  of  policing  is  different  from  other  areas 
of  the  world  where  there  is  a national  or  state  police. 
Because  of  our  decentralized  model  of  law  enforcement, 
it’s  in  municipalities  that  we  find  the  bulk  of  numerical 
strength  of  American  law  enforcement.  At  the  state 
level,  what  is  involved  is  that  the  many  hundreds  of 
departments  that  might  make  up  an  individual  state 
have  found  that  they  need  to  do  business  in  a collective 
fashion,  because  most  of  the  laws  enforced  by  local  law 
enforcement  emanate  from  state  legislatures.  Police 
chiefs  have  recognized  a need  to  have  some  kind  of 
strategy,  some  kind  of  comprehensive  approach  to  our 
profession,  through  state  associations.  These,  like 
American  policing,  cover  a wide  spectrum  In  both  size 
and  sophistication.  We  could  start,  say,  in  a state  such 
as  Connecticut,  which  has  a state  police  chiefs'  associa- 
tion with  a full-time  executive  director,  representing 
departments  that  police  municipalities  with  a high  con- 
centration of  population.  In  Connecticut  there  are  no 
county  law  enforcement  agencies,  it's  a state  police  or 


municipal  operation.  We  could  then  go  from  Connec- 
ticut clear  out  west  to  New  Mexico,  where  the  police 
chiefs  find  themselves  without  a full-time  structured 
state  association  and  vast  amounts  of  terrain  and  ter- 
ritory separating  one  city  from  another. 

So  the  task  for  SACOP  is  to  bring  together  all  these 
different  types  of  law  enforcement  groupings  that  are 
already  assembled  at  the  state  level,  try  to  sit  down  and 
find  some  common  areas  where  we  can  concentrate  on 
issues  that  affect  all  of  us.  and  also  try  to  give  input  to 
the  I ACP.  Because,  if  you  were  to  add  up  the  numbers  of 
police  executives  in  America  that  belong  to  state 
associations,  you  would  find  that  the  vast  majority  of 
lACP  members  are  in  fact  members  of  state  associa- 
tions. and  therefore  have  input  through  SACOP  to  the 
leadership  of  lACP.  For  this  reason,  several  years  ago. 
the  general  chairman,  which  is  the  role  I fulRU  this  year, 
began  to  sit  as  a voting  member  of  both  the  Board  of  Of- 
ficers and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  lACP. 

LEN:  What  has  SACOP'a  plan  of  action  been  in  the  past 
few  years? 

SHANAHAN:  Four  years  ago,  we  set  about  a strategic 
planning  process.  I think  you  find  that  the  enemy  of 
associations  is  turnover,  and  as  you  constantly  turn 
over  the  leadership  and  presidents  of  different  state 
associations  that  come  and  represent  their  state,  you 
find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  momentum  go- 
ing. Inertia  is  so  difficult  to  overcome.  So  we  said. 


"Listen,  let's  do  something  that  will  transcend  this 
turnover  problem,  and  keep  us  going  from  year  to  year." 
So  we  embarked  on  a strategic  plan.  It  took  us  almost  a 
year  to  really  write  it  and  bring  it  before  the  member- 
ship, get  it  approved  and  then  start  to  work  on  some 
de^ed  goals  and  objectives. 

LEN:How  long  has  SACOP  been  in  existence? 

SHANAHAN:  SACOP  evolved  out  of  the  60's  and  70's 
as  an  outpouring  of  concerns  by  various  administrators 
that  they  needed  to  do  the  very  things  that  I've  been 
talking  about.  So  what  I ACP  did  was  to  gradually  bring 
the  concept  along  up  through  different  organizational 
structures.  Our  best  advantage  came  when  the  Federal 
Govemment.provided  direct  funding  under  an  LEAA 
grant  to  identify  staff,  provide  for  some  travel  to  bring 
people  together,  so  that  we  were  not  a gaggle  of  geese,  as 
it  were.  That's  a very  easy  thing  to  happen,  when  you're 
trying  to  bring  direction  to  all  the  different  types  of 
agencies  that  1 've  just  described. 

LEN:  So  the  reorganisation  that  took  place  four  years 
ago  was  a kind  of  rebirth  for  SACOP? 

SHANAHAN:  WeU,  we  needed  to  recognize  that  we  had 
been  given  status  and  leadership  within  the  lACP 
eqtiiv^ent  to  what  had  been  given  to  the  Division  of 
State  and  Provincial  Police.  That  division,  which  encom- 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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‘When  you  think 
about  the  millions 
that  are  spent  on 
local  law 
enforcement,  there 
should  be  an 
expectation  that  on 
the  state  level  there's 
some  coordination.' 

Cootinued  from  Page  11 

passes  your  highway  patrol,  your  sUte  pobce  and  your 
provincial  poUce  in  Canada,  is  a very  tightly  knit  group. 
There's  not  a vast  amount  of  turnover  compared  to 
SACOP  — they  represent  about  50  agencies,  where 
SACOP  represents  thousands  of  agencies.  So  we  needed 
to.  as  it  were,  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  get 
our  house  in  order,  our  ducks  in  a row. 

So  that's  what  we  embarked  upon  — very  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  take  SACOP  into  a lot  of  political  activities, 
because  that  really  is  the  function  of  the  state  and  the  m- 
dividual  members.  You  could  Fmd  yourself  with  one 
state  wanting  to  go  one  way  and  one  state  wanting  to  go 
another  way  over  a political  issue  going  on  inside  the 
lACP. 

LEN:  How  were  you  able  to  keep  politics  out  of  the 
arena? 

SHANAHAN:  That  was  our  task:  to  find  areas  where 
turf  was  not  an  issue,  where  you're  not  talking  about 
heavily  layered  areas  of  controversy.  We  have  learned, 
through  careful  planning  and  careful  dialogue,  how  to 
tackle  some  of  the  more  thorny  issues  that  lACP  has 
confronted  — most  recently  the  accreditation  question. 
But  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  say,  "Okay,  let  s find 
some  things  that  we  are  going  to  work  on  and  show  pro- 
gress. and  not  have  the  general  chairman  in  each  yew 
come  in  with  a new  program  or  new  platform.'  I don  t 
care  what  association  you  belong  to.  in  or  outside  of  law 
enforcement,  this  is  usuaUy  the  bane  of  the  existence  of 
those  kinds  of  groups,  because  every  time  you  get  a new 
president,  he  or  she  wants  to  take  you  off  into  a com- 
pletely different  area. 

LEN:  How  is  the  general  chairman  selected? 

SHANAHAN;  We  elect  the  leadership  yearly.  One  of 
the  things  we  did  was  to  create  a leadership  structure 
that  provides  for  regional  representation,  so  that  each 
year  the  leadership  of  SACOP  is  drawn  from  a different 
region  in  the  country.  We  have  four  regions:  Northeast. 
North  Central.  Southern  and  Mountain  Pacific.  That 
means  that  the  people  elected  become  vice  chairmen  and 
then  they  work  their  way  through  the  chairs  to  eventual- 
ly become  general  chairman. 

LEN:  To  get  back  to  your  strategic  plan. . . 

SHANAHAN:  We  put  into  our  plan  about  five  areas  to 
be  dealt  with.  They  were  all  very  broad.  One  dealt  with 
the  private  sector  - private  security  — which  is  an  area 
in  America  that  has  become  so  large  that  it  outnumbers 
and  outspends  public  law  enforcement.  There  are  now 
1.1  million  commissioned  personnel  involved  in  private 
security,  as  compared  with  approximately  500.000  to 
600.000  involved  in  law  enforcement.  And  also, 
statistics  are  starting  to  indicate  that  dollar  expen- 
ditures in  the  private  sector  are  greater  than  in  public 
law  enforcement.  So  we  felt  that  since  state  associations 
and  local  law  enforcement  were  interfacing  with  all 
these  private  security  corporations,  we  should  identify  a 
strategy  to  enhance  public-private  sector  relationships. 
That  was  the  thrust  of  the  major  conference  we  had  in 
Seattle  last  year  that  SACOP  hosted,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  We  had 
in  attendance  Attorney  General-designate  Ed  Meese. 
Chips  Stewart  of  NU.  as  well  as  leadership  from  lACP, 
the  National  Sheriffs  Association  and  the  American 
Society  of  Industrial  Security.  We  identified  some  key 


things  in  that  area.  We  are  working  on  legislation  and 
protocol,  working  towards  standards.  The  concrete 
world  is  different  from  the  pubUc  environment  that  the 
police  administrator  works  in  day  to  day.  so  we  re  look- 
ing not  to  necessarily  travel  paraUel  paths,  but  ^ybe 
get  on  the  same  train,  go  down  the  same  tra^.  and  share 
some  of  our  resources,  our  expertise.  On  the  one  l^d. 
corporations  have  a tremendous  capacity  to  share  their 
talents  and  expertise  and  execuUve  programs  with 
poUce  agencies.  PoUce  agencies  have  a lot  to  offer  as 
weU  For  instance,  in  the  state  of  Washington  law  en- 
forcement went  to  work  with  the  private  sector  and  iden- 
tified a piece  of  legieUtion  that  we  got  introduced  to  the 
state  legislature  so  that  corporations  which  wou  d be 
hiring  people  into  very  sensitive  positions  involving 
trade  secrets,  asset  transfers  and  so  on,  could  request 
the  poUce  to  give  background  checks  for  employment 
candidates.  Now  in  the  state  of  Washington  a corpora- 
tion may  request  of  the  Washington  State  Patrol  Iden- 
fication  Section  a background  check  to  see  if  they  have  a 
criminal  history.  That  shows  reciprocity  on  both  sides, 
working  towards  a common  objective. 

Another  area  SACOP  identified  to  work  on  was 
highway  traffic  safety.  Here  again,  it’s  a broad  atea 
where  we  are  not  involving  the  territorial  imperativ^ 
Everybody  agreed  that  we  can  work  on  seatbelts,  chdd 
restraints,  drunk  driving,  and  there  has  been  an  in- 
itiative to  have  local  poUce  executives  assisting  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  in  get- 
ting  pubUc  safety  announcements  aired.  We  agreed  that 
if  we  ask  a local  poUce  chief  to  go  down  to  the  local  televi- 
sion station  and  ask  that  a pubUc  service  announcement 
on  drunk  driving  be  aired  during  the  Christmas 
boUdays.  that  station  is  going  to  be  much  more  respon- 
sive than  if  they  had  just  received  a box  of  PSAs  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

We've  been  working  in  the  area  of  legislation,  because 
what  we  have.  aU  across  our  country  are  these  different 
state  legislatures.  Some  have  enacted  laws  that  are  very 
good  for  law  enforcement,  and  these  should  be  shared. 
Where  a particular  state  legislature  has  given  a lot  of 
thought  to  the  needs  of  its  poUce  agencies  on  a statewide 
basis,  a success  on  behalf  of  law  enforcement  should  not 
repose  simply  in  that  state;  it  needs  to  be  exported. 
There  has  to  be  a cross-poUinixation  effect.  By  the  same 
token,  if  there  is  bad  legislation,  and  a state  can  help 
another  state  by  suggesting  modifications  to  that  biU  or 
giving  testimony,  it  should  be  done.  We  re  looking  into 
our  future  and  saying  we  have  to  help  each  other,  not 
simply  with  letters  or  endorsements  or  model  legisla- 
tion. but  perhaps  by  going  and  finding  experts  from  our 


Federal  agencies,  or  people  who  are  reputed  around  the 
country  to  be  experts  in  our  field,  and  have  them  go  and 
not  just  assist  the  law  enforcement  agencies  mthin 
their  state,  but  assist  other  state  legislatures  in  address- 
ing a particular  issue  they  are  weighing.  Often 
legislators  are  sitting  there  with  soUd  input  on  one  side 
of  the  issue  and  even  if  they  would  like  to  make  a deci- 
sion on  behalf  of  law  enforcement,  there  is  a vacuum  of 
expertise  or  significant  information  that  prevents  them 
from  doing  so. 

LEN:  Does  SACOP  hire  lobbyists  for  thU  kind  of  work? 

SHANAHAN:  No.  I guess  you  could  probably  best 
describe  SACOP  as  a coUection  of  poUce  chiefs  who  are 
wiUing  to  volunteer  their  time.  We  have  one  paid  staff 
person.  Jim  Sterling  of  the  lACP.  who  is  our  director, 
but  Jim  is  also  heavily  involved  in  other  activities  of  the 
association.  Each  state  pays  dues  which  are  used  to  off- 
set Jim's  time,  mailing  expenses,  travel.  We  are  also 
obUged  to  raise  our  own  funds  for  any  conferences  we 
might  have. 

LEN:  So  what  you’re  describing,  so  far,  is  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  basically  to  consciousness-xaislng  among 
local  law  enforcement  executives? 

SHANAHAN:  Yes.  I think  that’s  a very  fine  way  to  ex- 
plain it.  I think  that  reaUy  speaks  to  the  heart  of  what 
SACOP  is  doing.  We  are  creating  a collective  con- 
sciousness among  poUce  executives  across  our  country 
who  from  week  to  month  affiUate  together  within  their 
state  associations.  Then,  if  they  take  that  one  step  fur- 
ther and  affUiate  through  the  national  level,  they  have 
reaUy  unlimited  potential,  because  we're  speaking 
about  the  vast  majority  of  executives. 

We're  also  talking  about  a multimilUon  dollar  mvest- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers.  I think  that  when  you 
think  about  the  milUons  of  doUars  that  are  spent  across 
the  country  on  fielding,  developing  and  maintaimng 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  there  should  be  an  ex- 
pectation that  on  the  state  level  there  is  some  coordina- 
tion. And  that’s  one  of  the  bulwarks  that  we  have  got  to 
strengthen.  To  those  that  want  to  argue  that  state  poUc- 
ing  is  reaUy  more  efficient  and  effective,  SACOP  and 
state  associations  are  an  answer.  I think  that  Sam  Ervin 
said  it  very  weU  at  the  Watergate  hearings  with  the 
remark  that  our  country  was  not  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  efficiency,  it  was  founded  on  the  theory  of  diffu- 
sion of  power.  If  we  are  going  to  remain  the  only  country 
in  the  industrialized  free  world  that  controls  poUce 
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power  and  authority  at  the  local  level,  aa  computerlike 
technology  geta  more  sophisticated  and  the  ability  of 
criminals  to  move  across  thia  county  increases,  we  had 
better  be  very  certain  that  we  are  investing  in  the  future 
of  our  police  management.  Or  we’ll  find  out,  one  day, 
that  we  have  worked  ourselves  out  of  a very  enviable 
position.  There  are  a lot  of  civil  rights  end  human  rights 
issues  that  are  being  advanced  by  this  diffusion  of 
power  principle,  and  SACOP  is  trying  to  work  within 
this  structure.  Creating  the  consciousness,  slowly, 
through  careful  projects  that  wUl  show  success,  that 
will  not  have  rancor  or  competitiveness  or  politics 
associated  with  it,  is  what  SACOP  is  trying  to  do.  We 
didn't  get  into  this  problem  overnight  and  we're  not  go- 
ing to  get  out  of  it  overnight.  We  have  very  modest,  real- 
ly minuscule  funding,  in  relation  to  what  the  ramifica- 
tions of  SACOP  are,  but  that's  not  what  we're  worried 
about  right  now.  You  could  have  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  but  without  the  program  and  the  collective  con- 
sciousness you  wouldn't  get  anywhere. 

Two  more  areas  we're  working  on;  1 think  that  an 
organization  such  as  ours  is  obliged  to  have  something 
that  is  not  purely  self-serving.  Therefore,  our  division 
has  been  active  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Exploring  eirea. 
We  work  with  the  BSA  to  sponsor  their  national  pro- 
grams, as  does  the  Federal  Government  and  lACP  and 
others.  I think  that  any  good  association  should  always 
have  an  outreach  program. 

Our  other  area,  that  we  have  simply  got  to  work  on 
harder,  is  to  develop  at  the  state  level  a way  for  state 
associations  to  have  full-time  executive  directors.  That 
is  the  continuity  point.  That  is  the  person  who  can  be 
helpful  on  a year-round  basis  to  legislators,  who  can 
answer  inquiries,  who  can  look  after  the  collective  in- 
terests of  law  enforcement  in  the  state.  It  is  simply  un- 
fair to  expect  a police  executive  to  become  president  of 
the  state  association  and  then  take  on  all  the  duties  of 
chief  clerk,  conference  organizer,  bottlewasher  and  what 
have  you,  and  then  ever  be  able  to  interface  effectively 
with  other  states,  other  disciplines.  We  are  not  alone  in 
the  criminal  justice  world.  We  have  got  to  have  people 
like  this  to  help  us  interface  with  corrections,  with  the 
judiciary,  with  the  prosecutors.  It  just  simply  is  not 
possible  on  a volunteer  basis. 


LEN:  Are  the  rest  of  your  members  behind  you  on  this 
one? 

SHANAHAN:  I think  they  are.  We  have  a committee  on 
executive  directors  and  executive  secretaries,  and  its 
job  is  to  enhance  the  jobs  of  the  executive  directors  and 
secretaries  and  make  them  more  effective.  We  will  con- 
centrate on  this  topic  heavily  in  the  future.  Tommy 
Simpson  of  Rivervale,  N.J.,  takes  over  as  general  chair- 
man shortly,  and  we  have  already  planned  for  next  year. 
We  have  to  stick  to  our  plan.  If  you  don't  do  that,  you 
have  kind  of  a shopping  cart  effect,  where  you  go 
through  the  store  picking  things  off  the  shelves  and  by 
the  time  you  get  to  the  cash  register  there’s  no  method 
to  your  decision-making. 

So  we  have  already  identified  the  enhancement  of 
state  associations  as  our  theme  for  next  year’s  con- 
ference in  New  Jersey.  The  key  to  that  enhancement,  of 
course,  has  to  be  bringing  on  board  and  retaining  a full- 
time executive  director.  I think  you  will  see  a lot  of  em- 
phasis on  that  area  in  the  future.  You  can't  just  sit  down 
and  say  we  need  more  executive  directors.  You  have  to 
get  them  trained,  etc.  They  themselves  have  to  get  to 
know  each  other,  so  that  they  become  a network  that  can 
be  extremely  valuable  to  the  police  chiefs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  only  have  right  now  about  16  state  associations 
with  full-time  or  close  to  full-time  directors  whom  we  can 
identify  and  say  from  year  to  year  this  is  the  phone 
number  to  call,  this  is  the  address  to  write  to.  That’s  a 
commentary,  maybe  a sad  one,  on  how  disorganized  we 
are  in  many  regards.  We  go  from  the  national  level,  the 
1 AGP  level,  and  all  of  a sudden  we  are  down  at  the  local 
level  in  some  small  municipality  trying  to  deal  with 
statewide  issues.  I don't  think  it  is  at  ail  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  safety  or  of  the  future  of  American  policing 
to  allow  that  situation  to  continue. 

LEN:  How  much  interaction  is  there  between  local, 
county  and  state  law  enforcement  agencies  and  their 
various  organizational  associatioDB? 


SHANAHAN:  Meet  states  have  sheriffs'  associations, 
and  there  is  an  emphasis  now  for  the  NSA  and  the  I AGP 
and  state  associations  to  interact  more.  You  see,  as  we 
discover  our  collective  strengths,  we  also  discover  that 
we  need  to  go  down  the  road  and  across  the  street  and 
get  our  sheriff  friends  to  go  with  us  toa  They're  an  im- 
portant part  of  us  reaching  the  legislature,  and  it  is  vital 
that  we  make  sure  we  team  up  and  don't  cancel  each 
other  out.  Some  states  are  very  effective  at  that  They 
have  joint  legislative  strategies  with  the  sheriffs  at  the 
county  level  and  work  with  state  patrols  and  police 
agencies,  depending  what  model  that  state  has. 

In  my  own  state,  we  have  a very  unique  situation.  I 
don't  view  it  as  a model  that  everyone  should  follow 
because  sheriffs'  functions  are  different  from  state  to 
state.  But  to  the  degree  that  we  can  cooperate  we  should 
really  be  pulling  in  unison.  In  the  case  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  it  is  a combined  association,  called  the 
Washington  Association  of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Ghiefs. 
It  was  designated  by  the  State  Legislature  as  a com- 
bination of  government  units,  and  is  listed  in  the  revised 
code  of  Washington  as  a governmental  entity.  This 
means  that  it  is  entitled  to  a budget,  a budget  process,  a 
hearing  before  elected  officials,  to  sustain  itself.  It  has 
been  assigned  an  assistant  attorney  general  as  legal 


SHANAHAN;  I think  the  beet  analogy  would  be  to 
compare  what  the  British  have,  and  that's  a com- 
monwealth. Now  if  you  lo(A  at  the  survival  the 
strength  of  England  and  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
really  stayed  a world  influence  by  virtue  of  the  relation- 
ships it  enjoys  with  its  commonweeJth.  In  fact,  if  you 
went  into  history,  you  would  see  that  the  only  way 
England  survived  its  encounter  with  Hitler  in  World 
War  II  was  through  the  sun>ort  of  its  commonwealth 
nations. 

lACP  is  in  very  much  the  same  situation,  and  it  was 
important  over  the  last  two  years  that  the  leadership  of 
lAGP  recognized  the  potential  strength  that  it  had  and 
that  they  encouraged  the  development  of  com- 
monwealth concept  In  the  various  states.  We  in  SACOP 
have  to  have  an  agency  that  we  have  confidence  in  that 
will  devote  staff  energy  and  money  to  bringing  issues  to 
Congress.  Everything  I 've  said  to  you  so  far  has  been  at 
the  state  level,  but  we  have  to  remember  that  states 
don't  exist  in  a vacuum.  They  have  to  affiliate  and  deal 
at  the  Federal  level  with  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  with  Congress,  and  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  simply  be  a frustration  for  SACOP  not 
to  have  the  ability  to  go  through  lACP  to  reach  Con- 
gress. to  appear  at  hearings,  to  work  with  the  various 


‘It  is  unfair  to  expect 
a police  executive  to 
become  president  of 
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and  take  on  all  the 
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counsel,  it  receives  grants  and  contracts  as  a unit  of 
government.  In  fact,  in  our  state  this  particular  unit 
does  all  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  for  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  submits  the  data  to  the  FBI  for  its 
Crime  in  America  report. 

So  that  is  one  model  that  is  in  place.  If  you  go  to  states 
like  New  York  you  have  a very  large,  well-structured 
state  association.  Ohio  is  very  well-organized. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  are  too.  The  New 
England  situation  is  a little  different.  A lot  of  the  New 
England  states  pull  together  and  have  multi-state 
meetings  of  the  New  England  chiefs.  That's  again  a 
function  of  American  geography,  culture,  politics.  The 
key  ingredient  in  SACOP  is  that  no  one  has  the  answer, 
but  collectively  there's  a lot  of  opportunities  and  ways 
to  share  information. 

LEN:  It  almost  seems  like  SACOP  could  become  a rival 
of  lACP.  Is  that  something  you  have  considered  as  an 
organization? 

SHANAHAN:  A lot  of  times  when  you  are  evolving  as 
an  organization,  the  unsaid  is  almost  more  dangerous 
than  what  is  said.  We  have  had  a rather  fresh  approach 
to  that.  I think.  We've  said,  “Let  us  understand,  very 
clearly,  that  the  lACP  and  its  staff  is  the  one  place  we 
can  all  come  together  and  agree  and  work  together."  It 
would  absolutely  be  a disaster  for  state  associations  to 
ever  think  that  they  could  break  off  from  the  parent 
organization  and  go  on  their  own.  No  one  appreciates 
that  better  than  a general  chairman. 

LEN:  Why  would  it  be  such  a disaster? 


Federal  agencies,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
American  Bar  Association. ...  I could  recite  a litany  of 
national  agencies  that  we  simply  have  to  have  relation- 
ships with.  The  only  way  that  state  associations  can  ef- 
fectively do  that  collectively  is  through  lACP.  And  so  to 
ever  think  that  the  tail  could  wag  the  dog  — it  wouldn't 
be  long  before  they  realized  their  mistake. 

By  discussing  ail  that  up  front,  through  a strategic 
plan,  through  real  dialogue  and  understanding,  there's 
been  a trust  relationship  evolved,  and  I think  as  long  as 
we  talk  about  the  issue,  and  share  the  perspectives,  then 
nothing  is  going  to  really  divide  us.  I think  over  time 
lACP  — its  leadership  and  its  membership  — will 
recognize  that  SACOP  constitutes  that  commonwealth 
of  nations,  and  is  in  fact  the  backbone  of  the  I ACP. 

LEN:  Can  you  see  a succession  of  energetic  SACOP 
general  chairmen  coming  along? 

SHANAHAN:  Not  only  are  there  energetic  general 
chairmen,  but  you  have  to  remember  that  people  who 
aspire  to  be  presidents  of  their  state  associations,  who 
aspire  to  serve  in  leadership  capacities,  tend  to  be  self- 
starters, motivated  by  a sense  of  voluntoerism.  So  there 
is  a social  Darwinian  effect  that  is  built  into  the  process. 
I think  now  what  has  been  needed  was  success,  initial 
success,  and  also  a sense  of  appreciation  from  the  rest  of 
lACP.  We  are  starting  to  feel  that  we  are  appreciated 
and  we  are  recognized,  and  I think  that  once  that  hap- 
pens. then  you  have  an  obligation  to  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tion. 

We  don't  want  to  gain  attention  to  ourselves  by.  what 
do  I say.  raising  a lot  of  hell  There  are  courageous  deci- 
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siODS  that  aometimes  have  to  be  made,  in  discusaiona  of 
such  things  as  accreditation,  as  I mentioned  earlier. 
That  was  a topic  that  was  burning  inside  1 AGP.  and  the 
resolution  that  was  finally  passed  by  the  Exe<mtive 
Committee  was  an  outgrowth  of  discussions  inside  of 
SACOP.  where  we  learned  to  compromise.  I would  sub- 
mit that  it’s  a lot  easier  for  our  country  to  compromise  in 
a division  such  as  SACOP  rather  than  taking  the  issue 
up  to  the  international  level  of  the  lACP  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  Board  of  Officers.  So  I think 
what  we  will  hopefully  see  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  of  1 ACP  to  take  some  of  the  tough  issues  that 
confront  American  policing  and  say  "SACOP.  do  your 
best  to  try  to  find  compromise  and  consensus  among 
your  membership,  bring  us  completed  staff  work,  bring 
us  a completed  position  paper;  don't  bring  us  a motion, 
bring  us  facts  and  well-thought-out  policy  recommenda- 
tions." If  that  starts  happening  — or  1 should  say  con- 
tinues happening,  I think  it  has  started  already  - then 
it  will  become  a way  of  travel.  People  will  not  remember 
where  it  began. 

We  were  thrilled  that  Counsellor  [Edwin]  Meese.  who 
we  think  will  be  our  next  Attorney  General,  referred  to 
the  conference  that  SACOP  hosted  in  Seattle  in  his 
remarks  before  the  lACP  General  Assembly  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  That's  recognition.  lACP  president  Runyon 
referred  to  SACOP  in  his  president's  address  this  year. 
That  all  generates  positive  feedback  and  serves  as  a 
stimulus  and  an  inspiration  for  us  to  go  back  and  do 
good  work. 

LEN:  How  do  you  expect  to  keep  SACOP  from  becom- 
ing political? 

SHANAHAN:  1 think  the  key  thing  we  did  was  to 
create  this  regional  representation.  We  went  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  Detroit  and  said,  because  we're 
purely  a state  group,  and  we  are  already  organized  on  a 
regional  basis,  wouldn't  it  seem  logical  to  pick  our 
leadership  on  a regional  basis,  so  that  there  would  never 
be  a feeling  that  one  part  of  the  country,  by  virtue  of  its 
geographies,  it's  numerical  membership  or  whatever, 
would  cause  a disproportionate  level  of  representation. 
The  leadership  of  lACP  agreed. 

LEN;  But  in  terms  of  the  issues  you’re  addressing,  how 
will  you  stay  out  of  lACP  politicking? 

SHANAHAN:  Oh,  I was  referring  to  internal  politics  of 
leadership,  which  is  usually  what  comes  into  associa- 
tions and  is  most  easily  perceived  by  the  membership. 
The  more  subtle  kinds  of  things  would  be  if  we  got  into 
too  many  tough  issues  from  week  to  month  and  found 
that  we  weren’t  able  to  solve  them  as  well.  I think  that 
whoever  is  the  general  chairman  has  to,  at  times,  say 
enough  is  enough,  we  can't  solve  all  of  the  problems  of 
American  policing;  those  that  we  think  we  can  we’ll  try 
to  make  a fresh  cut  on.  but  we  really  are  here  to  work  on 
our  strategic  plan,  these  are  the  areas  that  we  can  all  har- 
monize on  and  all  benefit  from.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
every  once  in  a while  you  don’t  take  a tough  nut  and  try 
to  chew  on  it.  and  if  you’re  not  successful,  you  say  so. 
You  just  say.  "Hey.  we  tried,  we  were  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  anyone  else  around  the  country.’’  I think 
that’s  also  something  that  has  to  permeate  the  way  we 
do  business,  that  some  of  the  best  laws  and  the  best  deci- 
sions in  our  country  have  emanated  out  of  close  or  split 
votes.  That  doesn't  mean  that  there  weren't  honorable 
people  who  had  a very  strong  feeling.  One  of  the  great 
mistakes  that  some  people  feel  is  that  state  associa- 
tions, or  associations  of  any  kind,  haven’t  been  suc- 
cessful if  they  don't  have  a sense  of  unanimity.  That’s 
not  true.  1 think  the  important  thing  is  to  have  clear, 
careful  and  thoughtful  discussion  and  debate.  If  it 
comes  out  close  on  the  vote,  that's  also  a position.  Too 
often  we  say.  "We're  for,"  or  “We’re  against.”  Being 
divided  is  also  a position.  A lot  of  times  being  able  to  go 
to  a legislature  and  say,  "We  are  just  as  divided  on  this 
issue  as  you  are,”  is  a degree  of  sophistication  that  we 
need  to  start  recognizing  and  building  in.  Just  as 
legislators  themselves  oftentimes  have  terrible,  dif- 
ficult decisions  to  make  and  they’re  split,  or  bills  barely 
pass,  or  they’re  buried  for  years,  the  same  is  true  inside 
of  an  association.  You  cannot  have  this  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all  You  have  to  recognize  that  telling  your 
legislature  that  you’re  divided  is  helpful  also.  That  1 
think  is  a dimension  that  will  come  up  in  SACOP.  If  we 


can  go  that  way  and  accept  that,  the  issues  will  not  be 
divisive,  and  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  leadership  of  I ACP. 
There  are  Humpty-Dumpty  problems,  and  all  the  king  a 
horses  and  all  the  king’s  men  wUl  never  get  us  back 
together  again. 

LEN:  Are  SACOP  members  often  also  members  of 
lACP  leadership? 

SHANAHAN:  Mostly  not.  Mostly  when  they  go 
through  SACOP  they  are  the  presidents  of  their  state 
associations,  they  are  the  designated  representative  of 
that  state,  and  their  only  real  purpose  for  being  in 
SACOP  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  their  state  and  collec- 
tively SACOP  as  a division  of  the  lACP.  I can  call  a 
meeting  of  SACOP  and  it  would  not  terribly  conflict  if  in 
the  other  room  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
I ACP  were  to  be  held.  Occasionally  some  of  our 
members  will  be  at  the  same  time  chosen  to  be  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  lACP.  but  we  are  not  yet  so 
layered  that  we  then  become  incestuous  or  inbred. 

LEN:  You  wouldn't  want  that  kind  of  duplication? 

SHANAHAN:  No,  because  I don't  think  we  could  serve 
a good  purpose  that  way.  Now  those  that  might  do  well 
in  SACOP  and  have  the  interest  can  use  it  as  a good 
vehicle  to  learn  about  the  functioning  of  I ACP,  to  begin 
to  interact,  to  decide  how  best  to  serve  on  committees  or 
other  leadership  positions.  1 think  it’s  a good  stepping 
stone.  But  I think  we  want  a certain  level  of  in- 
dependence. I have  referred  to  a commonwealth.  How 
can  we  be  objective  if  we  are  at  the  same  time  the  right 
arm  and  the  left  arm  of  the  same  body,  and  yet  we're 
holding  hands?  There  has  to  be  some  separation  there  so 
we  can  come  from  a different  perspective.  That’s  the 
strength  of  SACOP.  We  really  are  coming  from  the  state 
perspective.  Last  year  when  I sat  on  the  Board  of  Of- 
ficers and  had  the  same  vote  as  a vice  president,  every 
time  I took  a vote  1 took  it  with  the  idea  of  how  that  serv- 
ed the  interest  of  state  associations,  not  how  it  served, 
necessarily,  lACP.  It  was  my  job  to  bring  that  dimen- 
sion to  the  board,  not  to  try  to  dictate  or  run  the  affairs 
of  the  lACP.  My  counterpart  at  the  Division  of  State 
and  Provincial  Police  also  had  to  make  the  same  con- 
sideration. 

LEN:  To  bring  the  discussion  towards  your  role  as  a 
campus  police  chief,  what  do  you  think  of  the  proposi- 
tion on  this  year’s  ballot  that  asked  whether  represen- 
tatives of  campus  police  forces  and  other  non-municipal 
police  groups  should  be  added  to  the  Executive  and 
Nominating  Committees?  Where  is  that  concept  com- 
ing from? 

SHANAHAN;  That  is  coming  from  the  idea  that  lACP 
needs  to  embrace  a large  interest  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment. For  I ACP.  one  of  the  key  things  is  that  if  you  want 
to  be  representative  as  constituent  groups  are 
numerically  and  economically  sig^nificant,  you  have  to 
provide  for  representation.  It’s  the  old  adage  of  no  taxa- 
tion without  representation. 

LEN:  What  would  the  proposition  do  if  it  passed? 

SHANAHAN;  The  proposition  would  provide  that  one 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  would  come  from 
campus  policing,  one  member  would  come  from  the  ma- 
jor city  police  chiefs,  one  from  legal  officers  and  one 
from  the  railroad  police.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
not  a paid  position.  And  I think  I should  mention  that 
one  of  the  greatest  misconceptions  among  the  lACP 
membership  is  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. as  opposed  to  the  Board  of  Officers,  have  their 
travel  to  meetings  paid  for  by  lACP.  The  inclusion  of 
these  groups  would  mean  that  the  committee  would  be 
large  enough  that  it  would  be  too  great  a burden  for  the 
lACP  and  its  members  to  pay  for  up  to  36  people  four 
times  a year  to  travel  to  a location  for  meetings. 

LEN:  So  this  resolution  would  just  insure  that  there 
would  be  representation  from  these  groups  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee? 

SHANAHAN:  Yes.  And  if  you  added  up  the  thousands 
of  members  of  lACP  who  are  in  these  groups:  the  cam- 
pus policing  family,  which  is  a very  legitimate  part  of 
the  law  enforcement  picture;  the  railroad  police,  who  are 


probably  the  genesis  of  policing  in  America:  the  legal  ad- 
visors, who  are  very  important,  and  then  the  major  city 
chiefs,  who  are  numerically  very  small  in  number,  but 
the  forces  they  command  are  vast  — the  proponi  tion  pro- 
vides an  umbrella  effect. 

At  the  time  of  our  interview.  1 don’t  know  whether  the 
resolution  has  passed  or  not,  but  it  was  in  an  ecumenical 
spirit  that  it  was  proposed. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  proposed  amendment,  while  sup- 
ported by  a majority  of  voting  members,  failed  to  obtain 
the  necessary  two-thirds  approval  for  adoption,  and  was 
defeated  by  a vote  of  732  in  favor  and  688  opposed} 

LEN:  Are  campus  police  generally  privately  funded? 

SHANAHAN;  In  many  cases  they’re  private,  but  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  they  are  created,  especially  at 
large  state  universities,  by  acts  of  the  legislature.  This  is 
true  in  the  case  of  my  own  department.  My  department 
complies  with  ail  the  training  requirements  of  the  state, 
my  officers  are  empowered  to  make  arrests,  and  so  on.  I 
think  the  fact  that  I was  selected  as  general  chairman, 
coming  from  campus  policing,  is  an  example  of  how  well- 
respected  campus  policing  is.  I 'm  the  second  campus  ad- 
ministrator in  the  last  four  years  to  serve  as  general 
chairman  of  SACOP.  Before  me,  right  here  in  the  city  of 
Salt  Lake,  we  had  the  chief  of  police  of  the  University  of 
Utah  who  was  general  chairman.  I think  it’s  really  an 
evolving  reality.  In  fact,  there  was  a workshop  here  at 
lACP  called  something  like  "Campus  Policing  is  Here 
to  Stay.” 

The  fact  is  that  in  higher  education  law  enforcement 
there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  a day  coming  into  our  jurisdictions.  In  the  case  of 
my  own  department  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
which  is  a campus  of  50,000  students  right  in  the  city  of 
Seattle,  85  percent  of  the  suspects  we  arrest  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  campus.  They  prey  on  the 
vulnerable  and  accessible  public  domain  that  has  to,  by 
virtue  of  its  research  activities  and  its  whole  nature, 
make  itself  accessible.  It  is  not  like  a private  home  where 
you  can  put  a fence  around  it  to  control  access. 

One  thing  1 always  respond  when  I 'm  asked  about  the 
campus  policing  question  has  something  to  do  with 
what  we’ve  been  talking  about  in  regards  to  SACOP. 
SACOP  is  a place  where  all  of  us  can  come  together  and 
recognize  that  we  have  some  commonahty,  that  we  have 
some  common  goals  and  objectives.  If  you  go  and  ask 
yourself  about  the  role  of  the  campus  law  enforcement 
officer  and  say,  “Does  it  hurt  any  less  to  be  assaulted 
and  hurt  on  a campus  than  it  does  on  a city  street,  and 
does  that  officer  who  is  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  suffer 
any  less  getting  stitched  up?"  I would  submit  that  the 
answer  is  no.  They  are  just  as  much  as  involved  in  carry- 
ing out  their  law  enforcement  mission  as  anyone  else. 
Now,  if  they  don’t  meet  the  standards,  then  that’s 
something  different.  But  where  you  have  a group  of  pro- 
fessional people  that  meet  the  standards  and  go  through 
the  training,  that  make  the  arrests,  that  enforce  the  law 
in  a fair  and  equitable  way,  then  they  are  legitimate. 

LEN:  What  in  your  experience  is  the  relationship  bet- 
ween the  municipal  police  and  the  local  university 
police? 

SHANAHAN;  In  my  case,  I can’t  think  of  two  depart- 
ments that  have  worked  together  more  closely.  I affec- 
tionately refer  to  us  as  a precinct  of  the  Seattle  Police 
Department.  We  are  autonomous,  we  handle  our  own  in- 
vestigations, we  file  in  Superior  Court,  but  in  terms  of 
teamwork,  you  can’t  bring  60,000  fans  to  Husky 
Stadium,  or  Ms.  Ferraro,  the  Democratic  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  without  having  close  ties  and  profes- 
sional relationships,  not  simply  with  the  Seattle  Police 
Department,  but  with  the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Federal  agencies. 
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By  Ronald  L.  Boostrom 
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It  has  been  discovered  and 
rediscovered  by  politicians  and 
other  decision-makers  through- 
out the  history  of  our  society  that 
crime  and  its  control  are  fruitful 
issues  for  mythmaking.  Our  con- 
cepts of  the  crime  problem,  our 
ideas  about  law  and  its  enforce- 
ment, and  our  notions  ^of  justice 
are,  and  always  have  been,  replete 
with  mythology.  These  myths 
have  often  proved  to  be  valuable 
for  those  with  an  interest  in  diver- 
ting public  attention  from  struc- 
tural injustice  and  executive 
malfeasance. 

Social  mythology  regarding 
crime  and  justice  has  been  resis- 
tant to  the  enlightenment  offered 


by  criminologists  and  other  social 
scientists.  However,  the  authors 
of  "Myths  That  Cause  Crime” 
have  refused  to  accept  myth  and 
misstatement  masquerading  as 
knowledge  and  make  a valiant  ef- 
fort literally  to  bring  us  to  our 
senses  so  that  we  can  make  use  of 
the  empirical  knowledge  that  we 
have  accumulated  in  this  area. 

I.  for  one,  wish  Pepinsky  and 
Jeslow  good  luck.  I wish  that  this 
volume  could  be  read  and 
digested  by  everyone  who  holds 
any  sort  of  decision-making 
power  of  educational  responsibili- 
ty in  the  criminal  ju.stice  system. 
I hope  that  their  reasoned 
arguments,  grounded  in  empirical 
research  in  this  field,  make  a 
significant  impact  on  our  public 
consciousness.  Based  on  past  ex- 
perience, the  prospects  of  this 
look  bleak.  I hope  that  I am  wrong 
in  this  assessment. 

Pepinsky  end  Jeslow  explore 
and  explode  10  myths  about 
crime  and  justice  that  many  of  us 
hold  dear.  These  myths  are;  1) 
crime  is  increasing,  2)  most  crime 
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Over  the  past  IS  years  or  so, 
much  of  what  is  clear  anchwell 
thought  out  on  sentencing  and 
correctional  policy  has  come  from 
a group  of  scholars  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School.  In  many 
ways,  jurisprudential  and  correc- 
tional issues  have  been  treated  by 
these  scholars,  if  not  less 
ideologically,  then  at  least  in  a 
more  balanced  and  thoughtful 
manner  than  is  common  in  this 
field. 

This  small  volume  of  six  essays 
purports  to  be  a basic  reference 
for  students  of  criminal  sentenc- 
ing. While  there  is  reason  for 
some  immediate  suspicion  of  a 
work  which  consists  essentially  of 
essays  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared elsewhere,  with  no  input 
from  the  editors  other  than  selec- 
tion and  perhaps  some  editing,  in 
this  case  such  a suspicion  tends  to 
be  dispelled  progressively  as  one 
delves  deeper  into  the  essays.  In 
fact,  this  collection  is  a sort  of 
"state  of  the  art"  treatment  of  the 
subject  matter. 

Of  course,  a collection  of  essays 
is  not  a carefully  crafted  set  of 
arguments,  progressing  toward  a 
conclusion,  but  the  reader  will 
find  some  of  the  best  dicussions  in 
the  literature  on  such  currently 
hot  topics  as  "real  offense  senten- 


cing," sentencing  guidelines,  and 
appellate  review  of  sentences. 

While  there  is  no  question  that 
this  is  an  academic  book  filled 
with  jurisprudential  hairsplit- 
ting, much  of  the  current  practice 
in  criminal  sentencing  had  its 
origins  in  such  academic  debates. 
Given  the  influence  of  academics 
on  determinate  sentencing, 
guidelines  and  presumptive 
sentencing,  the  formal  tone  which 
the  authors  fully  realize 
sometimes  loses  touch  with  its 
real  world  referents  is  not  the  han- 
dicap that  it  might  be  in  other 
areas  of  criminal  law  and 
criminology. 

For  a section  on  "lessons  fi'om 
abroad, ' ' there  is  an  original  essay 
by  Johannes  Andenaes  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  an  article  by  Thomas 
Weigend  on  West  Germany.  The 
lessons  generally  are  that  more 
sentencing  equity  is  possible  than 
is  usually  found  in  this  country, 
particularly  with  systems  based 
on  retributive  determinate 
sentences,  where  appeals  on 
sentences  are  ccnunon  and  there 
is  a lack  of  plea  bargaining.  Of 
course,  it  also  follows  that  in 
systems  such  as  in  Scandinavia, 
where  virtually  all  sentences  are 
short,  there  is  much  less  of  a 
possibility  of  great  sentence 
disparity. 

There  is  included  here  the 
chapter  which  forms  the  meat  of 
Norval  Morris'  argument  in  his 
recent  "Madness  and  the 
Criminal  Law,”  and  excellent 
discussions  of  the  various  pitfalls 
of  alternative  paths  to  sentencing 
equity  by  Louis  Schwartz, 
Franklin  Zimring.  and  John  Cof- 
fee and  Michael  Tonry.  Zimring 
applies  his  usual  clear  and  concise 
Continued  on  Page  16 


is  committed  by  the  poor;  3)  some 
groups  are  more  law-abiding  than 
others;  4}  white-collar  crime  is 
non-violent:  6)  regulatory  agen- 
cies prevent  white-collar  crime;  6) 
rich  and  poor  are  equal  before  the 
law;  7)  drug  addiction  causes 
crime;  6)  community  corrections 
is  a viable  alternative;  9)  the 
punishment  can  fit  the  crime,  and 
10)  law  makes  people  behave. 

By  and  large,  the  public  has 
learned  to  accept  these  myths  as 
"common  sense  because  of  the  in- 
struction they  have  received  from 
political  decision-makers." 
However,  as  the  authors  take 
pains  to  point  out,  they  are  all 
false  and  they  are  destructive  of 
rational  policy. 

This  book  does  not  mince  words 
in  addressing  these  myths.  The 
introduction  characterizes 
criminal  justice  as  "a  state- 
protection  racket."  This 
characterization  seems  to  me  to 
neatly  summarize  the  essence  of 
this  enterprise.  As  a society,  we 
are  tentatively  seeking  ways  to 
limit  the  accumulation  of  state 


power.  However,  it  has  long  been 
assumed  that  the  most  basic  func- 
tion of  the  state  is  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  from 
internal  and  external  enemies. 
Any  suggestion  that  we  may  also 
need  protection  from  the  power 
and  duplicity  imposed  on  us  by 
the  state  st^es  at  the  heart  of 
our  feelings  about  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  government  to 
serve  our  needs. 

According  to  the  authors,  what 
the  state  accomplishes  through 
its  law  and  justice  "protection 
racket"  is  to  hurt  those  who  have 
the  least  power.  They  state  that 
"the  poor  and  dispossessed  bear 
the  brunt  of  our  public  fervor  to 
punish;  other  people  equally  or 
more  deserving  of  punishment  re- 
main untouched."  They  further 
note,  "The  United  States  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most 
punitive  societies,  and  the  trend 
is  getting  worse."  They  conclude 
that  if  we  were  willing  to  treat  the 
underclass  with  the  same  respect 
and  tolerance  that  we  reserve  for 
the  middle  class  and  upper  class 


that  the  "protection  money  paid 
to  the  criminal  justice  system 
could  be  better  spent  elsewhere." 

The  point  is  made  here  that  the 
rich  unlawfully  hurt  others  and 
kill  more  of  their  fellow  citizens 
than  do  "street  criminals."  The 
point  is  also  made  that  we  have 
been  taken  in  by  the  scare  tactics 
used  by  the  officials  of  the  state  in 
attributing  much  of  our  problem 
with  crime  and  violence  to  drug 
addiction.  It  is  in  the  area  of  drug 
enforcement  that  the  state  pro- 
tection racket  has  been  moat 
destructive,  moving  us  ever  fur- 
ther away  from  rational  solutions 
to  our  social  problems.  In  this 
area  and  in  the  area  of  "communi- 
ty corrections,"  the  state  has 
shown  its  creativity  in  holding  us 
hostage  to  the  myths  it 
perpetuates  while  extending  its 
powers  of  surveillance, 

Pepinsky  and  Jeslow  advocate 
otir  acceptance  of  a basic  truth 
that  punctures  one  of  our  favorite 
and  persistent  social  myths: 
"That  people  can  be  made  to 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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Meese:  Getting  CJ 
back  into  balance 


Be  it  resolved: 

lACP  members  speak  their  piece 


Continued  from  Page  10 
more  effective  use  of  law  enforce- 
ment resources,  the  innovation 
and  creativity  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  many  of  you 
here,  has  been  a contributing  fac- 
tor. And  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
citizens  themselves  have  become 
more  involved  in  crime  preven- 
tion programs  and  are  more  aware 
of  what  they  can  do  to  help  solve 
the  crime  problem. 

I mention  all  of  these  factors 
because  just  as  crime  is  a complex 
problem,  so  the  solutions  and  the 
factors  entering  into  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  increase  in  the  crime 
rate  is  also  complex.  But  I think 
most  important,  in  roy  opinion,  is 
that  underlying  these  specifics 
has  been  a change  in  society's  atr 
titude  toward  crime. 


We've  turned  away  from  the 
theories  of  the  sociologists,  the 
so-called  criminologists  and  the 
other  academicians,  who  sought 
to  place  the  blame  for  crime  on 
everybody  except  the  criminaL 
To  them  the  criminal  was  the  vic- 
tim and  society  was  at  fault.  In- 
stead of  those  outmoded  theories, 
our  people  and  the  criminal 
justice  institutions  have  returned 
to  logic  and  common  sense.  The 
work  of  the  sound  academicians, 
such  as  James  Q.  Wilson,  has  pro- 
vided the  intellectual  basis  for 
what  most  average  citizens 
always  knew,  and  that  is  that  to 
decrease  crime  we  must  hold  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  their 
own  behavior  and  we  must 
enhance  the  swiftness  and  cer- 
tainty of  arrest,  prosecution,  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  those 
who  are  guilty  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

That's  why  it  is  important  that 
we  not  hestitate,  that  we  not  be 
cowed  by  those  who  would  say 
otherwise,  but  that  we  stand  up 
and  let  the  public  know  what  is 
happening,  and  what  the  reasons 
for  this  favorable  trend  might  be. 

Even  more  heartening  has  been 
the  progress  made  within  the  last 
year  in  the  judicial  field  to  make 
inroads  on  what  has  been  the  bane 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  for 
too  long;  the  exclusionary  rule. 
It's  important  that  this  Supreme 
Coxirt,  for  the  first  time,  has  made 
the  change  in  approach  which  is 
tremendously  important.  In  four 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  said  it 
was  willing  to  balance  the  re- 
quirements of  public  safety 
against  the  requirements  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  criminal 
defendants.  This  carriM  out  what 
the  President  Haw  often  said,  that 
we  will  make  no  progress  in  the 
field  of  crime  control  unless  we 
are  willing  to  restore  the  balance 
between  the  forces  of  law  and  the 


forces  of  lawlessness. 

Another  thing  the  Court  said  in 
adjusting  this  balance  between 
the  rights  of  criminal  defendants 
and  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens  is  that  it  is  important  to 
recognize  the  social  costs  of  the 
exclusionary  rule:  the  fact  that  a 
criminal  rpay  go  free  and  continue 
to  prey  upon  society,  the  fact  that 
justice  is  not  done  when  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  is  invoked  on  behalf 
of  a guilty  person. 

The  ability  to  continue  this  im- 
portant trend  in  the  courts 
depends  upon  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  law  enforcement  to 
carry  out  the  good  faith  exception 
by  exceptional  police  work,  which 
does  not  bring  into  the  courts 
cases  that  would  show  that 
perhaps  the  Justices  on  the 


prevailing  side  of  these  cases  were 
wrong. 

These  are  the  kind  of  ap- 
proaches, which  if  carried  out  pro- 
perly. will  allow  the  courts,  with 
the  support  of  public  opinion,  to 
continue  exceptions  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  someday  the  courts  will 
be  able  to  do  away  with  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  in  its  entirety. 

Most  important,  beyond  the 
judicial  decisions,  beyond  the 
crime  legislation,  beyond  the 
trends  in  the  crime  rate,  is  the  fact 
that  we  recognize  that  even 
though  we  have  made  gains,  this 
is  no  time  for  euphoria,  or  to  think 
that  the  battle  is  not  continuing 
and  that  we  must  not  be  even 
more  creative  and  more  effective 
in  the  years  to  come.  I would  sug- 
gest that  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant tasks  is  our  external  rela- 
tions, and  that  is  to  insure  aat 
citizens,  political  leaders,  govern- 
ment executives,  legislators, 
judges,  know  and  remember  the 
lessons  about  crime  and  criminals 
that  we  as  a society  have  learned. 

Lessons  such  as  the  fact  that  a 
criminal  must  be  held  morally  and 
socially  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct. that  the  sociological  ap- 
proach of  treating  crime  hasn't 
worked  and  never  will.  That  deter- 
rence comes  from  a substantial 
penalty,  imposed  with  swiftness 
and  certainty  thatraises  the  price 
of  crime.  That  in  all  too  many 
cases,  some  criminals  are  so 
hardened  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  society  is  to  separate  that 
criminal  from  society,  which 
means  locking  him  up  for  a long, 
long  time,  for  life  if  necessary.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  innocent  citizens 
to  at  least  the  same  degree  as  we 
protect  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
and  we  must  continually  seek  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

^ A proposal  to  add  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Nominating  Commit- 
tees representatives  of  the  major 
cities,  legal  officers  section, 
railroad  police  and  campus  police 
(732  in  favor,  688  opposed); 

H A proposal  to  reduce  the 
number  of  lACP  vice  presidents 
from  six  to  four  (783  in  favor,  61 1 
opposed); 

5 A proposal  to  fix  the  total  an- 
nual budget  for  the  Board  of  Of- 
ficers and  the  Executive  Conimit- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
They're  generally  traditional  peo- 
ple. and  we  were  challenging  a 
tradition  within  the  lACP.  I think 
they  voted  for  the  incumbent 
because  they  didn’t  know  why 
they  should  do  otherwise.” 

Another  question  is  why  Nor- 
ton resigned  from  the  California 
State  Police.  Ann  Garbeff.  a 
spokesman  for  the  California 
Department  of  General  Services, 
which  oversees  the  state  police, 
said  "there  had  been  no  an- 
nouncement” as  to  why  Norton 
was  leaving  his  position.  She 
refused  to  speculate,  but  said  that 
to  her  knowledge,  Norton's  two- 
year  tenure  at  the  department 
had  been  relatively  uneventful. 

In  addition,  why  — other  than 
for  the  simple  reason  of  securing 
his  office  in  lACP  — did  Norton 
accept  a job  that  obviously 
represents  a big  step  down  the 
career  ladder?  As  chief  of  the 
California  State  Police,  he  was  en- 
titled to  a salary  of  more  than 
$58,000  a year,  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  supervising  a force  of 
about  400  sworn  officers.  In 
Parkersburg,  the  chief  of  police 
cams  only  $30,000  a year,  and 


ContiDued  from  Page  15 
writing  and  thinking  to  an 
analysis  of  the  moves  by  various 
states  over  the  past  decade,  pin- 
pointing the  problems  and 
lessons  of  sentencing  reform  in 
this  area.  It  is  worth  picking  up 
this  book  to  read  this  essay  alone 
(although  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
look  up  Vol.  2,  No,  1 of  the  Nor- 
thern Illinois  University  Law 
Review). 

The  book  concludes  with  an 
original  essay  by  Coffee  and 
Tonry.  which  tackles  the  essential 
problem  of  gaining  compliance 
from  the  various  actors  in  the 
legal  arena  with  any  reforms. 
Essentially,  the  argument  is  that 
the  potential  exists  for  the 
various  parties  involved  to 
subvert  virtually  any  proposal 
currently  on  the  table  through 
various  adaptive  responses.  They 
remain  uDCODvinced  — although 
optimistic  about  possible  results 
of  the  Minnesota  guidelines  ex- 
periments — that  any  of  the  cur- 


tee  at  10  percent  of  the  total  ac- 
tive membership  dues  generated 
during  any  fiscal  year  (921  in 
favor,  476  opposed). 

Defeated  byavote  of  881  to513 
was  a proposition  that  would 
have  instituted  the  office  of 
president-elect,  and  abolished  the 
offices  of  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
vice  presidents,  as  well  as  man- 
dating that  a vice  president,  once 
elected,  could  not  be  challenged 
for  the  next  highest  office. 

Also  defeated,  by  a vote  of  833 


oversees  64  sworn  officers. 

Vardell  said  he  expects  the 
lACP  membership  will  be 
"watching  Norton  very  closely” 
to  make  sure  he  is  "eligible  to 
become  president"  of  the 
organization.  Vardell's  sup- 
porters, who  he  said  can  be  found 
primarily  in  the  South,  the  West, 
and  California,  "will  not 
challenge  the  president  next  year 
unless  we  find  out  Norton  is  just 
not  eligible  at  all,”  Vardell  said. 

A spin-off  from  the  Norton- 
Vardell  conflict  is  a proposal  cur- 
rently circulating  informally 
among  some  lACP  members  to 
replace  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee (which  voted  16-to-4  in  favor 
of  Norton)  with  a Credentials 
Committee,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  investigating  the 
candidates  to  make  sure  they 
were  eligible  for  lACP  office. 
Vardell.  who  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  this  proposal,  said  it 
might  appear  on  the  ballot  in 
Houston  as  a constitutional 
amendment. 

“This  year’s  conference  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  mechanism 
within  lACP  to  look  at  an  in- 
dividual's eligibility  to  run  for  of- 
fice," he  said. 


rent  suggestions  for  achieving 
sentencing  equity  will  improve  on 
the  current  powers  of  parole 
boards  to  homogenize  sentences 
and  to  adjust  prison  populations 
to  various  pressing  political 
needs. 

In  general,  the  book  achieves 
its  purposes  both  in  introducing 
the  reader  to  current  debates  over 
issues  such  as  real  offense  senten- 
cing  and  appellate  sentence 
review,  and  in  carefully  stepping 
back  and  considering  many  of  the 
ramifications  and  potential 
unintended  consequences  of 
recommended  changes.  An  impo- 
tent point  is  that  many  of  the 
determinate  sentencing  changes 
of  the  1970's  were  put  into  place 
before  much  thought  was  given  to 
these  problems  and  their  conse- 
quences, and  that  those  who 
would  leam  from  the  lessons  of 
the  past  should  at  least  take  the 
time  and  energy  to  carefully 
analyze  future  reforms  before  im- 
plementing them. 


to  673,  was  the  proposal  to  allow 
all  past  lACP  presidents  who  are 
actively  involved  in  police  service 
to  be  voting  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  past 
presidents  not  engaged  in  active 
police  work  to  be  non-voting 
members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  proposal  would  also 
have  directed  that  60  percent  of 
the  committee  membership,  ex- 
cluding past  presidents,  would 
constitute  a quorum  for  meetings. 

Chief  Vardell,  who  has  gained  a 
reputation  as  an  lACP  activist, 
said  in  a telephone  interview  that 
he  and  his  supporters  plan  to  put 
two  of  the  defeated  amendments 
— the  spending  cap  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  vice  presidents  from 
six  to  four  — on  the  ballot  again  at 
next  year's  conference  in 
Houston.  The  narrow  margin  of 
the  defeat  of  those  two  amend- 
ments reflected  a "message  from 
the  membership."  he  said. 

"The  membership  spoke  and  it 
spoke  very  loud  in  relation  to 
those  propositions.  I’m  hoping 
someone  on  the  Board  of  Officers 
heard  that,  " he  said.  "The  vote  on 
the  consitutional  amendments 
showed  that  the  membership  is 
taking  control  of  I ACP  again,  and 
that's  good." 

Crime  bill 
signed 
by  Reagan 

Continued  from  Page  3 
H National  Narcotics  Act  — 
The  “Drug  Czar  Act”  provides  a 
program  to  coordinate  Federal 
drug  enforcement; 

1i  Trademark  Counterfeiting 
Act  — Strengthens  laws  against 
counterfeiting  of  trademarked 
goods; 

^ Dangerous  Drug  Diversion 
Act  — Improves  Federal  ability 
to  prevent  diversion  of  dangerous 
prescription  drugs  for  purposes  of 
drug  abuse; 

51  Counterfeit  Access  Device 
and  Computer  Fraud  Abuse  Act 

— Provides  Federal  penalties  for 
counterfeiting  credit  cards  and 
for  computer  fraud  and  abuse; 

51  Anti-Terrorism  Act  — Im- 
plements international  conven- 
tions against  hostage-taking  and 
aircraft  sabotage  by  providing 
strict  Federal  criminal  penalties: 

51  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act 

— Provides  enhanced  penalties 
for  career  criminals  possessing  a 
firearm. 

Supreme 
Court  Briefs 

Continued  from  Page  9 
and  nonintrusive  vantage  point 
(the  airplane).  It  all  goes  to  show 
that  no  matter  how  high  the 
defendant  gets,  the  police  can  fly 
higher.  (State  v.  Myrick,  Wash. 
Sup.  Ct..  No.  60380-0). 

(Jonah  /.  Triebwasser,  Esq.  is 
an  attorney  in  government  prac- 
tice in  New  York.) 


‘We’ve  turned  away  from 
the  so-called  criminologists 
and  returned  to  logic  and 
common  sense.’ 


First  VP  Norton  barely 
holds  on  to  lACP  office 


Sentencing  examined 
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1984  election  is  no  referendum  on  crime 


CoDtioued  from  Page  9 
ffiimstration  has  “talked  'law  and 
order’  while  cutting  law  enforce- 
ment budgets"  and  “has  decried 
the  influence  of  drugs  while  cut- 
ting back  on  Customs  enforce- 
ment." The  Republican  platform 
points  out  that  the  "Federal  law 
enforcement  budget  has  been  in- 
creased by  nearly  50  percent"  and 
says  that  1,900  new  investigators 
and  prosecutors  have  been  added 
to  the  Federal  ranks.  The  GOP 
also  claims  that  during  the 
Reagan  Administration  more  of- 
fenders have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned;  convictions  in 
organized  crime  cases  have  tripl- 
ed; task  forces  have  been  set  up  to 
battle  organized  crime  and  drug 
dealing,  with  indictments  of  3.000 
major  dealers  and  convictions  of 
nearly  1.000;  assistance  has  been 
given  to  local  authorities  sear- 
ching for  missing  children;  a 
"tough  new  law  against  child  por- 
nography" has  been  passed,  and  a 
system  of  pooling  information 
has  been  established  among  local, 
state  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Both  parties’  platforms  pro- 

Myths 

about 

crime 

Continued  from  Page  15 
behave  the  way  a superior  armed 
authority  would  have  them 
behave. " Since  the  days  when  law 
enforcement  personnel  were 
spear  carriers  for  the  king,  they 
have  had  a stake  in  selling  us  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  myth.  Political 
careers  have  been  built  on  this 
myth.  On  the  whole,  our  society 
has  suffered  because  of  the  per- 
sistence of  this  myth,  and  1 ap- 
plaud the  authors  for  forcefully 
pointing  this  out  to  us. 

The  authors  suggest  that  we 
look  at  some  of  the  policies  in 
other  cultures  which  have  a more 
relaxed  and  rational  attitude 
about  crime  and  disorder,  such  as 
Switzerland.  We  should  invest 
more  in  creating  jobs  and  less  in 
locking  people  up.  We  should  give 
the  underclass  a meaningful 
^take  in  iliv  Mortal  order  and  in 
the  world  of  work.  We  should  '♦lop 
scapegoating  the  poor  and 
powerless  and  we  should  avoid 
characterizing  them  us  ihe  source 
of  our  social  ills. 

This  book  is  a reasoned  look  at 
crimeandjusticeinoursociety  It 
is  a sano  attempt  to  assess  what 
we  think  and  compare  it  with 
what  we  know,  and  offers  respon- 
sible and  informed  advice  for 
those  interested  in  social  policy  in 
tliis  area.  It  also  offers  an  en- 
joyable discussion  of  the  issues  of 
crime,  criminality  and  criminal 
justice,  which  could  be  very 
helpful  for  the  average  otieen 
f-ady  U)  be  critical  of  received 
wisdom  from  high  places  and 
skeptical  of  what  passes  tor  "com- 
mon sense  ” in  crime  control 
circles. 


mise  to  make  the  control  of  drug 
traffic  a high  priority  and  to  put 
pressure  on  countries  where 
drugs  are  produced  or  shipped. 
The  Democrats  say  they  would 
make  drug  traffic  "a  major  con- 
sideration" in  dealings  with  other 
nations,  especially  those  who  get 
U.S.  aid,  while  the  Republicans 
single  out  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Bulgaria  and  Nicaragua, 
which  it  calls  "international 
'pushers,'  selling  slow  death  to 
young  Americans  in  an  effort  to 
undermine  our  &ee  society." 

Both  parties  express  concern 
about  the  rights  of  crime  victims. 
The  Democrats  call  for  compensa- 
tion or  other  forms  of  restitution 


for  victims  of  Federal  crimes 
through  a fund  financed  by  fines 
and  sale  of  forfeited  goods.  The 
GOP  platform,  charging  that 
Democrats  have  had  "more  con- 
cern for  abstract  criminal  rights 
than  for  the  victims  of  crime," 
states  that  Republicans  "have  ad- 
vanced such  reforms  as  restitu- 
tion by  convicted  criminals  to 
their  victims;  providing  victims  a 
full  explanation  of  what  will  occur 
before,  during  and  after  trial,  and 
assuring  that  they  may  testify  at 
both  trial  and  sentencing." 

The  Democratic  platform  pro- 
poses consideration  of  an  in- 
dependent criminal  justice  cor- 


poration which  would  encourage 
such  local  anti-crime  efforts  as 
neighborhood  watches,  "alter- 
native deployment  patterns  for 
police,  and  community  service 
sentencing  programs."  The 
Republicans  laud  neighborhood 
watches  but  do  not  suggest  an  in- 
dependent corporation  to  coor- 
dinate such  local  efforts. 

Even  before  passage  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act.  the  election 
was  not  shaping  up  as  a referen- 
dum on  crime.  But  with  most 
legislators  now  lined  up  behind 
that  act,  it  seems  even  less  likely 
that  the  crime  problem  will  be  a 
significant  factor  in  the  voters' 


choices  for  President  and  the 
national  legislature. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  ia  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  661 
ColonialBlvd,  WashingtonTwp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.1 


On  The  Record 

"Capital  punishment  is  as  fundamentally 
wrong  as  a cure  In  crime  as  chanty 
IS  wrong  as  a cure  lor  poverty  " 

- Henry  Ford 


Quest  for  Quality  belongs  in  every  library  where  there  is  an  interest  in 
criminal  justice,  and  on  the  desk  of  every  educator  who  is  concerned  with  criminology 
and  criminal  justice  education?^ 
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Sciences. 
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Jobs 


Police  Officer*  (Loterol  Eotry). 
The  city  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a 
community  of  76,000  with  a police 
department  consisting  of  111 
sworn  officers,  is  seeking  ex- 
perienced law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  and  have  a minimum 
of  12  months  experience  as  a 
sworn,  full-time  municipal  or 
county  police  officer,  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college. 

Salary  range  is$1.861  to$2.226 

per  month,  depending  on  work 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,372  per  month.  Benefits  in- 
clude excellent  medical,  dental 
and  retirement  plans:  11  paid 
holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  All  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  by  the  city. 

To  apply,  write  to;  Personnel 
Department,  City  of  Bellevue, 
P.O.  Box  1768,  Bellevue,  WA 
98009.  Direct  telephone  inquiries 
to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
456-7854. 


Police  Officers.  Oklahoma  City 
invites  applications  from  persons 
wishing  to  become  police  officers. 
The  police  department  serves  a 
population  of  approximately 
376,000. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  with  height  proportion- 
ate to  weight,  vision  of  at  least 
20/70  correctable  to  20/20, 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent,  and  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character 
with  no  criminal  history. 

Accepted  applicants  must  pass 
one  written  and  comprehension 
test  and  two  personality  inven- 
tories. Candidates  must  also 
undergo  a polygraph  exam  and 
oral  interview. 

Starting  salary  is  $14,500  per 
year  with  paid  higher  education 
incentives. 

To  obtain  further  information 
or  to  apply,  write:  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer, Oklahoma  City  Police 


Department,  800  N.  Portland, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73107. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of 
Portland.  Ore.,  is  recruiting  police 
ofHcers  on  a continuous  basis. 

Applicants  must  have  com- 
pleted 90  term  hours  (60  semester 
hours)  of  study  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  must  be  21 
years  of  age  by  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment, and  must  be  U.S. 
citizens.  Those  candidates  receiv- 
ing a passing  grade  on  the  written 
examination  (which  will  assess 
the  skills,  knowledge,  abilities 
and  personal  attributes  required 
for  performance  of  the  job  of 
entry-level  police  officer)  must 
possess  or  be  able  to  obtain  an 
Oregon  driver's  license,  and  meet 
all  applicable  physical  and  per- 
sonal character  requirements. 

Information  about  exam 
scheduling  and  applicant  pro- 
cedures may  be  obtained  from: 
City  of  Portland  Civil  Service 
Board,  1220  S.W.  5th  Avenue, 
Room  170.  Portland,  OR  97204. 
Telephone:  (603)  248-4352. 


Applicants  must  successfully 
complete  physical  fitness  test, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  In  addi- 
tion, recruits  undergo  an 
academy  training  program  of  ap- 
proximately 680  hours. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 
Dallas  Police  Department,  Police 
Personnel  Division.  2014  Main 
Street.  Room  201.  Dallas,  TX 
75201.  Tel.:  (214)  670-4407.  Out- 
of-state  calls:  1-800-527-2948. 


Apprentice  Police  Officer.  The 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Police  Department 
is  seeking  new  recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least 
19‘/j  years  old,  have  vision  of  at 
least  20/100  correctable  to  20/20, 
and  have  completed  46  semester 
hours  of  college  with  a grade  point 
average  of  “C"  or  better.  In  addi- 
tion, all  applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character, 
and  have  a stable  background 
with  no  felony  convictions. 

Salary  is  $21,060  to  $22,260 
depending  upon  education. 
Among  the  fringe  benefits  are 
periodic  pay  raises  through  the 
seventh  year  of  service;  educa- 
tional incentives;  longevity  pay; 
eight  paid  holidays;  12  annual 
sick  days;  12  or  more  days  vaca- 
tion, depending  upon  seniority; 
retirement  plan;  major  medical 
and  life  insurance,  and  uniforms 
provided  by  the  department. 


Security  Specialist.  The  Office  of 
Diversion  Control  of  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion is  seeking  individuals  to 
serve  as  a technical  security  ex- 
pert for  the  diversion  control  pro- 
gram and  provide  high-level  staff 
advice  and  policy  development 
for  the  agency.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  security  programs  at 
a national  level  to  prevent  diver- 
sion of  controlled  substances 
from  pharmacies,  physicians  and 
hospitals.  Candidates  must  be 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
physical  and  electronic  security 
and  theft  prevention.  Successful 
candidate  will  make  assessments 
and  recommendations  to  program 
officials  regarding  security  pro- 
posals; draft  Federal  guidelines 
and  policies  relative  to  registrant- 
security  requirements,  and  con- 
duct liaison  with  other  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as 
suppliers  of  industrial  security 
equipment. 

The  position  requires  three 
years  general  experience  in 
analytical  decision-making  or  ad- 
ministrative work;  three  years 
specialized  experience  involving 
familiarity  with  all  aspects  of 
physical  and  electronic  security 
and  theft  prevention.  (Experience 
must  have  included  making 
assessments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  management  regarding 
security  proposals  and  develop- 
ment of  procedures,  regulations 
and  policy  decisions  relating  to 
security  problems.) 


This  publication  is  available  in  microform. 
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All  applicants  must  submit  a 
professional  writing  sample  and 
forms  SP-171,  DEA-37  and 
DEA-426  to;  Betty  Mullins, 
AHR.  Room  909.  HQS,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration. 
Washington.  DC  20537. 

Director.  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
mioistratioo.  The  University  of 
Louisville  invites  applications 
and  nominations  for  the  position 
of  director  of  the  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  The  school  offers 
baccalaureate  and  master's 
degrees  in  justice  administration, 
and  also  includes  two  nationally- 
known  institutes,  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  and  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute. 

The  director  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  school;  the  administration 
of  lOfaculty,  13  staff  persons  and 
the  directors  of  the  SPI  and 
NCPI;  participating  with  faculty 
concerning  the  assignment  of 
teaching  responsibilities  and  ar- 
rangement of  curricula:  providing 
encouragement  and  leadership 
for  students:  representing  the 
school  with  college  and  university 
officials  and  the  community  at 
large,  and  the  stimulation  and 
facilitation  of  faculty  research 
and  service.  The  director  is  ex- 
pected to  teach  one  course  per 
semester. 

Qualifications  include  a doc- 
torate in  criminal  justice  or  a 
closely  related  discipline; 
established  credentials  and 
demonstrated  commitment  to 
teaching,  research  and  service; 
academic  administrative  ex- 
perience with  particular  emphasis 
upon  interpersonal  relationships 


in  dealing  with  faculty,  staff  and 
students;  a record  of  experience 
with  criminal  justice  practi- 
tioners, and  demonstrated 
scholarly  accomplishments  in 
criminal  justice. 

The  position  is  a senior  level, 
academic  appointment  on  tenure 
track.  Salary  is  competitive  and 
negotiable. 

To  apply,  send  vita,  official 
transcripts,  list  of  references  and 
a copy  of  recent  publications  to: 
Dr.  Gennaro  F.  Vito,  Chairman, 
Director’s  Search  Committee. 
School  of  Justice  Administration, 
University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292. 

Public  Safety  Communications 
Center  Director.  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  is  seeking  an  experienced  in- 
dividual to  serve  as  director  of  its 
Public  Safety  Dispatch/Com- 
munications  Center. 

Qualifications  include  any  com- 
bination of  education  and  ex- 
perience equivalent  to  graduation 
from  an  accredited  four-year  col- 
lege with  major  coursework  in 
business  or  public  administra- 
tion, police  or  fire  science,  com- 
puter or  engineering  sciences,  and 
hands-on  experience  in  a 
computer-assisted  communica- 
tions and/or  command  and  con- 
trol environment,  with  four  or 
more  years  in  a supervisory 
capacity. 

Fairfax  County  application 
form  is  required  (specify  Job  No. 
84-0941).  Form  available  by  call- 
ing or  writing:  Fairfax  County  Of- 
fice of  Personnel.  4103  Chain 
Bridge  Road.  Fairfax.  VA  22030. 
(703)  691-2591.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plication is  November  30. 


INSTRUCTORS 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Salary  Slap  I.  $24,718  pending 
budgelary  appreval.  Spring  semester. 

Instructor  with  possible  tenure  track  position. 
Qualifications:  Minimum  LL.B.  or  J.D.  degree  with 
practical  background  in  law  enforcement:  college  level 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Experience  in 
research,  publication  and  grant-proposal  writing  ex- 
pertise desired. 

Instructor  with  possible  conversion  to  tenure  track. 
Minimum  Master's  degree  in  Criminal  Justice  or 
related  field.  Doctorate  preferred.  Practical 
background  in  law  enforcement,  functional  ad- 
imnistration  and  management.  Experience  in  publica- 
tion, research  and  grant-proposal  writing  expertise 
preferred. 

Send  letter  of  application  and 
curriculum  vitae  by  December  3, 1984.  to: 

Dr.  Theresa  M.  Hadjopoulos 
Affirmative  Action  Officer  (Acting) 

NASSAU  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Garden  City,  NY  11530 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

1-8.  Crowd  Control  and  Usr  of  Chemical 
Ageou.  Preseiilod  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Trsining  Center,  Modesto  Junior  College 
3-5.  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  5330 

3-6.  Resource  Allocation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To 
be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Pee-  S29S. 

3-5.  The  Personal  Computer  for  Police 
Monagers.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Inatitute,  Fee:  S260 

3-5.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Flo.  Fee:  5295, 

3-7.  Computer  Technology  In  Low  Enforce- 
ment II.  Presented  by  IheTroffic  Institute- 
Fee:  $330*’  • 

3-7.  Crime  Prevention  and  Loss  Prevention 
in  the  Corporate  Environment.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute Pee  1326. 

3-7,  Accident  Investigation  Photography. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
S330. 

3-7,  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee- 
S400. 

3-7.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Pla.  Fee:  S425. 

3-N.  Contemporary  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute, Fee:  S600. 

3- 14.  Criminal  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College. 

4- 5.  Gypsy  Crimes.  Sponsored  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

4-7.  Forensic  Science  Techniques. 
Presenled  by  the  Traffic  Inelicu(«.  Fee: 
8386. 

5.  Police  Hostage  Negoiielions.  Presented 
by  Webb  Consultants  Inc  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Fee:  SIOO. 


8.  Vehicle  Theft  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  8100. 

8-9.  Police  Officer  Survival  Tactics. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Libertyville,  111.  Fee.  860. 

10-11.  Street  Survival,  Presented  by  CoUbre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee:  865 

10-12.  Perspectives  on  Police  Management 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee- 
8350. 

10-12.  Police  Decision-Making  and  Leader- 
ship Development.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Insliiute  Fee:  1330. 

10-13.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer- Presented  by  the  Inatitute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla  Fee:  8325, 

10- 14.  Investigators’  Uaage  of  the  Personal 
Computer.  Presented  by  the  Umversity  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8695. 

11- 13.  Hoelage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Inaitute  lor  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

11-13.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  8300. 

13-14.  Police  Civil  Liability.  Sponsored  by 
the  Umversity  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $275 

17.  Police  Health  & Fitness  Conditioning. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

17-18.  tntruaion  Detection  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee 
8350. 

17-18.  Developing  & Implementing  a Police 
Stress/Burnout  Program.  Sponsored  by  the 
Umversity  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Fee:  8275. 

17- 19.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for 
Highway  Safety  Personnel.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee: 
a296. 

18- 19.  Police  Heollh  & Fitness  Condition- 
ing; Instructor  Training,  Presented  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Techmcal  College, 


7-9.  Introduction  to  tbc  Application  of 
Microcomputers  to  Law  Enfotcement. 
Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ly.  Fee:  $230. 

7-11.  Analysie  of  Law  Enforcement  Date 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Pee-  8296. 


6.  Suicide  Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Traimng  and  Education 
Center  Fee;  848 

6-7.  Verbalization  Skills:  Instructor  Troin- 
ing.  Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College. 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/0  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota.  PL  33678. 
Tel.;  (8131366-8000. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd„  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 


Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106  Tel.;  (216) 
366-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  West  66th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Traiaing  Center. 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue.  P 0.  Box  4065,  Modesto, 
CA  95362.  Tel,:  1209)  676-6487. 


Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn;  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel;  1419)  382-5665. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  PL  33733. 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic- Manage- 


JANUARY  1985 

7-8.  Hoetage  Recovery-  On  the  Street  and  in 
Correctional  Institutions.  Sponsored  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  Fee.  8160. 


ment,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4667  St-  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So,.  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

International  Aasodation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Piratfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878-  Tel:  (301) 
948-0922. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security.  PO.  Box  637,  Lombard.  IL 
60148.  Tel.:  |302)  953-0990. 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates  Inc., 
6360  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  410.  P.O. 
Box  17781,  Memphis,  TN  38187-0781. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1016  North  Sixth  Street.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  63203- 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  Tel.: 
(617)879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Aasodation.  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel:  (203)  666-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  Sute  Univereity,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg..  University 
Park,  PA  16802 


7-11,  Police  Traffic  Operations  snd  Safely 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee; 
8400. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  8650. 

7-18-  Police  Instructor  Training.  Sponsored 
by  the  Traffic  Inatitute.  Fee:  8560. 

7-Marcb  IS.  21st  Command  and  Manage- 
ment School.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute^ 
To  be  held  in  Dollas.  Fee;  81,000,  plus  8100 
for  books. 

7-Murch  15.  School  of  Police  Staff  and  Com- 
mand. Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Inatltute. 
Fee.  81,600. 

9-10.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee:  866. 

9- 11.  Police  Interview  and  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee. 
8326 

10- 11.  Alarm  Systems  and  Theft  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  8360. 

14-16.  High  Risk  Incident  Management. 
Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Irving,  Tex.  Fee:  81 75. 

14-16.  Tectical  Approaches  to  Crimes  in 
Progress.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8275- 

14-16.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  8295. 

14-18.  OWI  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee; 
8296. 

14-18-  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applicatioos.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Manygement.  Fee  8425. 
16-16  Hospital  Security  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
for  Hospiui  Security  To  be  held  in  Orlan- 
do, Fla. 

16-17-  Supervisory  Principlea  for  Com- 
munication Center  Personnel  Sponsored 


Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
Stale  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  Tel;  1814)  863-0262 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two.  Box 
342,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Tel:  (703) 
662-7288 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Slrchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center.  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Inatitute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  Umversity  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel;  (5021 
588-6561. 

Soutbwealern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
76080.  Tel:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Inatitute.  666  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel:  (3021 738-8166 
Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn..  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack.  P.O,  Box 39078, 
Holmeaburg  Station.  Philadelphia  PA. 


by  the  Unlvermty  of  Delaware.  Division  o( 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  8326. 

16-17.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Preaa  To  bo  held  in  New  Orleans  Peer  865 
17  , Computer  Security:  Detection  and 

InveMtlgatioo.  Sponsored  by  the  Universi- 
ty o(  Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fee-  8360. 

21-25.  Microcomputer  Programming  with 
OsUbaoe  Managemeol  System.  Preeenled 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage 
ment.  Fee:  8660. 

21-26.  Trofflc  Accident  Record  & Analyeia. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  InaUUite.  Fee 
8400 

21-26.  inveatlgators'  Usage  of  the  Personal 
Computer.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8695 

21-February  8.  Command  Training  Pro 
gram.  Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
To  be  held  in  Wellesley,  Mess 

21-February  IS  Prinelpica  of  Police 
Management  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  8760 

21- Fcbruary  15.  Police  Traffie  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Inaiiluie  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  Fee:  8760 

22- 23.  First-Line  Police  Supervision 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee 
8160 

22-23.  Terrorism  in  the  I980's.  Presen  ltd  by 
the  Umversity  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  Pee:  8350. 

22- 23.  Conducting  Security  Surveys 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Techmcal 
College. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press  TobeheldinAtlanticCity.N  J Fee. 
866 

28-30.  Terrorism  in  (he  80’s.  Presented  by 
Che  Inatitute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee;  8295. 

FEBRUARY 

4-5.  Intelligence  Gathering  and  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee- 
8160. 

4-6.  Cargo  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Umversity  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  Fee:  8396. 

4-6.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Traffic  Acddeat 
luvesiigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Pee;  8250. 


4-22.  Crime  Preveoiion  Theory,  Praclira 
and  Management.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee 
8775. 

6-8.  Practical  Crime  Analyais.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Fee:  8260. 


9-10  Street  Survival  Preoantod  by  Calibr* 
Praos  To  be  held  In  Boalon.  Fee  865 

11-16.  Seminar  for  the  Held  Ttaining  Of- 
ficer Presented  by  (he  InstituU  of  Police 
Traffic Managament  TobeheldinJacksnn- 
viile.  Pla.  Fee  8326. 

13-14  Dispatcher  Sireos'Ilurnnul  Reduc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Univeriity  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8236. 

16-22  Police  Budget  Preparation. 
Presentod  by  the  Traffic  Inititui*  Fee 
8400 

16  March  1.  Al-Sceoe  Traffic  Ac- 
cident T'rafflc  Homicide  Investigation 
Presentod  by  (he  Inatitute  of  Police  Traffic 
MatiagemonC  To  be  held  m Jacksonville 
Fw  8425 

19-20.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Prase  To  bo  held  m Dallas  Fee  866 

21-22,  Hospital  Security  Seminar.  Spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education  Fee  8378 
26-26.  Dealing  with  Child  Abiiae  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Crinuixal  Juitica  Fee  8160. 

25-27  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville 
Pee  8296 

25- 27  Advanced  Police  Internal  Affaire 
Workshop  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Foe.  8276 

26- March  1.  Advanced  .Managemeol  Prac- 
ticca.  Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Monagemunt. 
To  be  held  in  WelJcslcy.  Maas 

2^March  I,  Microcomputer  Workshop  for 
Police  Applications.  HeaenUd  by  the  In- 
alituleof  Police  Traffic  Mnnagvmcnt  To  be 
held  m Jacksonville.  Fee.  8426. 

27- 26.  Family  Violence  Intervention.  Spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Dvlnwara,  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education  Foe  8260. 

MARCH 

4-6.  Report  Writing  for  l,aw  Enforcement 
Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  Fee:  8160. 

4-6.  Selective  Trafflc/Operatioual  Level. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
8330. 

4-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  Fee.  8426 

11-15.  Managing  the  Selective  Traffic  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee;  8330. 

2^26.  Ftnancial  Invealigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

26-29.  State  Police  Training  Directors' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  8160. 


MOVING? 

Don’t  forget  to  let  us  know.  Fill  out  and 
return  the  coupon  below,  along  your  LEN 
mailing  label  (including  account  number), 
to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  Subscription 
Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  (Please  allow  6-8  weeks  to 
insure  uninterrupted  service.) 

Name 

New  Address 

City  Stale  ZIP  


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


November  12, 1984  ; 
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